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THE RELATION OF WRITTEN WORDS TO SIGNS, THE SAME 
AS THEIR RELATION TO SPOKEN WORDS. 


BY J. A. JACOBS, 
Principal of the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

I cERTAINLY owe to you, Mr. Editor, and to your readers, 
an apology for intruding on them again in the matters of 
discussion between Mr. Burnet and Dr. Peet and myself. I 
feel that I have already occupied too much of your space 
and time. If, however, my notions are right, they are of 
prime practical importance, and perhaps you will therefore 
indulge me again in a few brief words" of reply to my friend, 
Dr. Peet. 

The fundamental error, it seems to me, in Dr. Peet’s views, 
lies in the proposition contained in the following words:— 
“The association between the sign and the word is just like 
the association between the corresponding words in radically 
different languages; the only connection is in their expressing 
the same idea.” Again he says—‘* We have repeatedly 


* It was my full intention that this article should have been brief—it has been 
unexpectedly extended until, I regret, it is not so. 
Vou. XI. 
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stated that the association between words and signs is com- 
parable to that between corresponding words of different lan- 
guages:” hence he terms words and signs synonyms. 

Let me premise, that I mean by signs, significant gesticu- 
lations only, the vehicle of ideas to deaf-mutes; whether I use 
them in the colloquial order of the mute, or as the means of 
interpreting written language, following the order of the 
words. The most of these are naturally significant, or have 
their significance founded on natural analogies—a few, as 
used in the schools, are conventional and derive their signifi- 
cance from use. Dr. Peet evidently regards “methodical” 
signs as different from colloquial signs, in other respects than 
in the order in which they are made. He attaches his own 
meaning to the term, and then applies the ideas so attached 
to signs made in the order of the words. 

Dr. Peet regards the written word and the significant sign 
by which it is interpreted to the deaf-mute, as synonyms ;* 
standing in the same and no other relation to each other, as 
the two words bonus, in Latin, and good, in English, do, or 
the French “heureux” and “happy.” That is, in his view, 
there is no more difference between the language of signs or 
gesticulations—the pantomime of deaf-mutes and the Eng- 
lish language, than there is between the latter and the French 
or any other spoken language. The relations are precisely, 
positively the same. ‘This is a proposition amazingly para- 
doxical, to say the least of it. Words are articulate sounds 
addressed audibly to the ear—their meaning is entirely con- 


* They are synonyms just as much and no more than the written word is a 
synonym of the spoken—in each case it might be called the representative 
synonym—if that is Dr. Peet’s meaning, I do not object—it is mine. 

It is possible for an instructor of mutes by effort to abstract his mind from 
words and use signs as the instruments of his ideas. Suppose him to do so in 
reading the sentence—“I went to the river and caught a large fish: ” are not the 
written words to him still the representatives—or representative synonyms, if Dr. 
Peet prefers the term—of the signs, as they are admitted to be of spoken words, 
the moment his mind reverts to them as the instrumentality of thought? He 
makes himself pro hac vice a deaf-mute in the mode of his thinking: do the written 
words assume therefore a different relation to his ideas and instruments of 
thoughts—signs—for the time? If they still remain to him the representatives of 
his ideas in signs—are they not the same to the deaf mute ? 
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ventional: written words are their mere representatives. 
Signs are made with the limbs and members of the body, 
and are natural and significant vehicles of thought. This 
mere statement seems to me sufficient of itself to overthrow 
Dr. Peet’s position. The word bonus is a conventional 
articulate sound to .represent the same idea, that in English 
is represented by the word good. In substituting one for the 
other, we do but interchange one articulate conventional 
sound for another—we may forget the one and retain the 
other in its stead, because it stands precisely in the same 
relation to the idea that the original vernacular word did. 
By the constitution of our nature, the two words bear the 
same relation to the mind. There is no difference whatever. 

Now take the written characters g-o-o-d, the admitted rep- 
resentative of the spoken word, and interpret to a deaf-mute 
their meaning by a significant sign, there is immediately 
formed an association between the sign and written word 
which is permanent and indissol: ie, as long as the idea of 
the written word is retained. When the mute forgets the 
sign, the meaning of the word is lect. Is not this found to 
be the case every day? You wish to know if a pupil 
knows the meaning of a particular word; you ask for the 
sign; he can not give it—he has forgotten it and with it the 
meaning of the word. Even Dr. Peet admits this to be too 
plain for illustration. It is “as obvious as that when the 
moon ceases to shine, the nights grow dark.” Are, then, the 
sign and the written word interchangeable synonyms,—like 
two words in two different spoken languages, one of which 
may possibly be lost from the memory, and the other, the 
Latin, or French, retained? They were both conventional 
sounds, and may, either of them, become the instrument and 
vehicle of the idea, instead of the other. In the other case, 
the one are arbitrary, conventional characters, and the other is 
a self-significant sign. The written word is not the synonym 
of the sign, but the representative of the “idea” conveyed by 
the sign—the idea, the sign and the written characters being 
indissolubly and necessarily associated and inter-related, no 
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more and no less and no otherwise, than are the idea, the 
spoken word and the written word." 

Dr. Peet thinks I “confound signs and ideas.” When I 
have said that written words are the representatives of signs, 
the sign, being the instrument and vehicle of the idea, is no 
more confounded with it than when we, say, written words 
are the representatives of spoken words, we thereby confound 
spoken words and ideas. I am willing to admit Dr. Peet’s 
position “that it is the idea which ‘vitalizes’ both the sign 
and the word,” if he will admit that the idea, and the sign 
and written word have the same co-relation and association, 
that the idea and the spoken word and the written word have. 

I am speaking now only of written words whose meaning 
has been conveyed to deaf-mutes by significant signs. They 
may learn a few words by usage without the intervention of 
signs; but it is upon signs that Dr. Peet, as much as | do, 
relies as the chief instrument of instruction. 

My positions are then summarily these—that spoken 
words are not the ideas themselves, but are, beyond a very 
limited extent, the necessary and usual agents or instruments. 
and vehicles of thought. This is the doctrine of all writers on 
intellectual philosophy, I believe. Written words are the 
representatives of the spoken words and the ideas conveyed 
by them. So, significant signs are the necessary agents, be- 
yond the same limited extent, of thought and the means of 
its conveyance, to deaf-mutes, and written words become to 


* Let it be carefully observed, that the question is not—whether a mute can or 
can not attach an idea directly and without the intervention of signs, to a written 
word learned by seeing the object and associating them together, or learned by 
usage—lI have shown, I think clearly, that both a speaking person as well as a 
mute, alike can do this beyond all question, by an “‘ hypothesis ” which is perfectly 
self-evident. The question is not—can we think without the instrumentality of 
words, or a mute without the instrumentality of signs? But thinking, as it must 
be confessed we do, ordinarily in spoken words, mentally or orally pronounced ; 
and thinking, as it must be equally confessed the mute ordinarily does in signs ; 
when each comes to have his thoughts expressed by written words, must not these 
written words stand in precisely the some relation to the minds and means of 
thought of each—the speaking person and the deaf-mute? If they are, as Dr. Peet 
contends, the synonyms of signs to the latter, must he not also call written words 
the synonyms of spoken words to the former ? 
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them consequently the representatives of the signs and ideas 
communicated by them. Educated deaf-mutes, then, think 
in the written words and the associated signs. The proper 
corollary from these positions is, that the order of thought 
and words in the English language being inverse to the col- 
loquial dialect of deaf-mutes, the eflort ought to be made to 
interpret written language to deaf-mutes by signs in the 
order of the words, so as to lead them to think,—while com- 
posing,—in the order of words, and lay aside, as much as 
possible, their reverse order of thought. If it were Latin we 
were teaching, then their vernacular dialect would be the 
proper instrument of instruction, corresponding naturally, for 
the most part, with the Latin order. 

A few desultory remarks further, and I have done. Dr. 
Peet says, “Can it be necessary to illustrate the obvious dis- 
tinction between a synonym and a representative? The 
written word seventy and the figures 70, both serve as the 
representatives of the spoken word seventy. The first thing 
we do at the sight of either, is to say to ourselves “ seventy.” 
And what, I pray, does the educated deaf-mute do else, on 
seeing the same “representative” word or figures, but “say” 
to himself by signs, either corporeally or mentally, “seventy ?” 
Do not the sign or signs by which he received the idea of 
seventy as naturally and necessarily arise in his mind, as the 
word does in ours? Is he not prompted to make the sign as 
readily as we to speak the word? And is not the written 
word, therefore, as much the representative of the sign as of 
the spoken word ? 

Dr. Peet still intimates, because I lay “much stress” upon 
explaining the meaning of the individual words by colloquial 
signs before combining them into sentences, that if then I use 
signs following the order of the words in pointing out their 
connection in a sentence, I am guilty of the offense of a 
“round about method of explaining methodical signs by col- 
loquial signs.” How so? I wish to teach a beginner the 
combination of the adjective and noun—“A black dog.” 
Colloquially I teach and illustrate the words separately. I 
then combine them. He is now almost prepared to connect 
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the two words together in thought—the quality and its sub- 
stantive. Now if in attempting to point out and form this 
connection in his mind, I should do it by colloquial signs, I 
reverse the order of the thought and words, and communicate 
to him the connection in the order of “A dog black.” If I 
apply the same adjective to several nouns,as “ A black cow” — 
“ A black cat”—“ A black hat,” &c., and then ask him for an 
original example, there is more than an even chance, that he 
will write “A horse black.” But on the contrary, if the col- 
loquial order of the signs is disused, when I come to combine 
the words together, and I use the same signs, in the order of 
the words, to connect the two ideas together, how am I guilty 
of using colloquial signs to explain methodical signs? I am 
using not different signs, but only the same signs in a differ- 
ent order. 

“The pudding is proved by the eating.” Iam willing to 
abide by the test of this homely maxim. I respectfully in- 
vite Dr. Peet to make the trial on a class of beginners of my 
method, and see if they do not more readily learn to combine 
correctly words in the English order, and commit fewer deaf-. 
muteisms, than when taught by the colloquial order of signs. 
It is useless to reason about the theory, when every teacher 
can so easily subject it to the test of experience—the crucible 
of all correct principle. 

Dr. Peet says, “but surely he [I] would not assume, be- 
cause a teacher of Latin was favorable to literal translations 
word for word, in the beginning, that therefore he would 
sanction the absurdity of repeating some English word for 
each Latin one, in the Latin order, when his pupils get into 
the classics.” Dr. Peet could not have presented me with a 
better illustration, confirming the correctness of my views. 
Let us look at the common method of teaching Latin, and 
see its results. The boy is taught to select the words and 
translate them in the English order—that is, he translates the 
Latin by his vernacular and “colloquial” dialect, and the 
result is, after five, six or seven years, he can not write as 
good Latin as a deaf-mute does English, with all his advan- 
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tages, and the result is precisely the same as to a deaf-mute 
taught English by colloquial signs. ° 

Suppose him now to be taught the Latin language accord- 
ing to my views—he commences with very short and simple 
sentences—the same forms being repeated—he translates 
literally word for word. He is required constantly to write 
Latin sentences in imitation of those read. He proceeds in 
the same method, step by step, learning the language accord- 
ing to its own idiom and order of words, applying at every 
step his knowledge to practice in writing; he will, in the same 
length of time, have acquired double as much knowledge of 
the language, and be able to write it as well as to read it, 
because he has learnt to think in it. When he “gets into 
the classics,” he will understand them more easily and trans- 
late them more correctly. Let it be noted, fully to appre- 
ciate the force of this illustrative comparison, that it is the 
sole object of the deaf-mute to acquire the ability to read and 
write English; while, as commonly taught, it is the chief 
object of a boy learning Latin to learn to translate it into 
good English; hence “the absurdity” of which Dr. Peet 
speaks, of translating the classics word for word. If bis sole 
object were to learn to write Latin correctly and entirely to 
dismiss the English order of expression, then this method 
would appear far from being absurd. 

If you wished to teach a child to speak and write Latin 
or French or any foreign language, would you be forever 
obtruding on him, the idioms of his own vernacular? Would 
you not segregate him as much as possible from English 
associations and forms of thought and expression, and accus- 
tom him all the time to those of the language to be learned ? 
Just so with the mute; you wish to teach him to write Eng- 
lish; can a greater “absurdity” be committed than to attempt 
to do it by “colloquial signs,” his vernacular dialect, the very 
opposite in all its characteristics of the thing to be taught? 
You wish to teach him to write in the English arrangement; 
and do so by explaining the meaning of the written words, 
by an arrangement of ideas and expression the very reverse! 
But Dr. Peet thinks because I use “colloquial signs” in 
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explaining single words, and because I use them on particu- 
lar occasions, when it is not my object to teach the use of 
written language, that ergo, I have “to use colloquial signs 
whenever he [I] would directly and certainly reach the under- 
standings of his [my] pupils. It follows that his [my] pupils 
think habitually in the order of colloquial signs, and that he 
[I] confirms them in doing so, whenever he [I] has anything 
new, interesting or impressive to communicate.” I leave it 
to the reader to say, if these remarks are not rather in the 
tone of affected triumph, than of candid inference. 

In my estimation, to lay aside entirely colloquial signs in 
instructing mutes, would be to throw away a powerful and 
useful instrument. I use it in its proper place. 1 do not ex- 
pect to prevent my pupils from thinking ordinarily “in the 
order of colloquial signs,” but only to aid and induce them to 
lay it aside when they are endeavoring to express their ideas 
in written language. 

Dr. Peet charges me with several “assumptions,” yet the 
foundation of his whole system is a pure assumption, for 
which we have nothing but his simple assertion. It is con- 
tained in the quotation already made. ‘The association 
between the sign and the word is just like the association 
between the corresponding words in radically different lan- 
guages; the only connection is in their expressing the same 
idea.” Again, “as we have repeatedly stated [or affirmed, or 
assumed, but where proved?] that the association between 
words and signs is comparable to that between corresponding 
words of different languages,” &c. He again boldly assumes 
that a deaf-mute taught an abstract word by colloquial signs, 
if he “has no simple and convenient sign for the same idea, 
wil] use the word given as a sign.”* “If it were not so,” he 
naively confesses, “ the teaching by colloquial signs would be 
mere delusion or pretence.” 

If, as Dr. Peet maintains, signs are the synonyms of words, 
as the words of one language are the synonyms of the cor- 
responding words of another, then it follows,—since it is a 


* What intelligible meaning has the word “ sign” here but representative of the 
idea and signs—whether one or more—by which the idea was conveyed ? 
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possible thing, that a child, or youth, might, in a length of 
time, totally forget his native language after having learned 
and used the synonyms of another—so a deaf-mute might, 
under certain circumstances, totally forget the whole of the 
sign language through whose instrumentality he learned the 
meaning of written language, and yet fully retain its use and 
knowledge. Credat Judeus.* 

Dr. Peet says—* We do not see how their use [of signs in 
the order of the words] will familiarize the pupil with the 
order of the words, more than the simple use of the words 
themselves, after the words have become familiar things to 
the pupils. Indeed it seems reasonable that it should be 
easier to remember the order of the words, than of methodi- 
cal signs.| The latter is a forced and unnatural order, the 
more so,” &c. “The order of words may seem natural, or at 
least, appropriate to them. The arrangement of his [my] 
signs in the order of English words, must always seem unnat- 
ural to the deaf-mute.” 

Signs in the order of the words are used by me from the 
beginning to make words “ familiar things to the pupil” and 
when they become so, I leave him to their use. Dr. Peet 
seems, first, by signs in the colloquial order, to make the 


*I might, however, safely contend,—admitting as Dr. Peet maintains, that deaf- 
mutes do “‘ sometimes forget through disuse, signs they once used, while they retain 
the corresponding words,” or even admitting what I suppose he would not main- 
tain, that they might forget the whole sign-language, while they retained as per- 
fectly as ever a knowledge of written language—that still it were equally proper 
to teach them the use of written words by signs in the order of the words, and not 
by colloquial signs in an inverse order, until the words and their order had “ be- 
come familiar things ’’—when they have become so, if they can dismiss the signs 
from their association with the words, be it so, I might say—the object of their 
use has been accomplished. 

+ This is the very thing that my method endeavors to make “easier” to the 
mute to remember—to wit, “the order of the words,” by connecting the inter- 
preting signs with the words in their very order. Dr. Peet speaks as if I advo- 
cated the use of a set of “ methodical,” unnatural, unmeaning signs, parallel to, 
but disconnected from the written words, which the pupil was required to fix arti- 
ficially in his memory, as aids to the remembrance of the order of the words. I 
use significant signs—I repeat it if possible to make myself understood—to inter- 
pretthe words in their order, not disturbing the pupil in the remembrance of that 
order, by signs in a contrary order. 
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words “familiar things” to the mute, and then leave him to 
familiarize himself with their arrangement. Observe the 
difference; my system familiarizes him with the proper 
arrangement of words from the beginning, and at every step 
of his progress—when he no longer needs my aid, and as fast 
as he can dispense with it, I cease to give it; this teaches the 
words first, and their arrangement afterwards, all the time 
disturbing the acquisition by the presentation of ideas in a 
method of a contrary order. Dr. Peet considers signs in the 
order of words, as so many “men in buckram,” starched, stiff, 
and “unnatural”—while he deems that “the order of words 
may seem natural, or at least appropriate, to mutes.” This 
is strange, that the order of the words may seem to them 
perfectly natural and appropriate, while the signs used to 
interpret them should seem perfectly unnatural and inap- 
propriate and offensive. The truth is, the arrangement of 
words in English is “unnatural” to the mute—just as the 
Latin order is unnatural to us. But if the mute is to acquire 
the use of language, he has to encounter and overcome this 
unnaturalness. How can we do it so soon as by all the time 
interpreting the words to him in their own order, and not by 
an inverse order? 

But Ihave labored this plain proposition in so many ways 
and so often that I begin to fear my wearied readers,—if in- 
deed I have any,—if not Dr. Peet himself, will exclaim, in 
impatience—bah!—you are only re-repeating over and over 
again, “a truth as obvious as that when the moon ceases to 
shine the nights grow dark.” Gentle reader! bear with me; 
I know the proposition is as plain 1s moon-light—yea, as 
day-light, if you have not been wedced tc « contrary system, 
I have only labored it on the “hypothesis” that you are. 

With Mr. Carlin, to whom I tender my thanks for his 
assistance and approval, “I confess I do not understand why 
Dr. Peet should labor to prove that the colloquial signs are 
the soul of our system of instruction”—especially when 
having once before laid aside “ methodical signs,” he, after 
five years’ experience, deliberately took them up again, and 
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frankly and magnanimously made known the error to the 
world. 

“ As a mental exercise,” says Dr. Peet, “it is well occa- 
sionally to let the pupil make out, if he can, the meaning of 
a sentence, or little narration, each word of which has been 
previously explained. But we would prefer to let him do it 
from the words alone.” 

But how is he to do it “from the words alone,” if they are 
not already “familiar things,” unless indeed his progress 
enables him to use the dictionary? If so, I would require 
him to do it to his utmost ability. I fully agree with Dr. 
Peet in prompting our pupils to self-effort. But we must 
not require them to walk before they can “stand alone”—nor 
to stand, before they can “ crawl.” 

When Dr. Peet asks, “ What more is needed to support 
our position that deaf-mutes do not need a sign for every 
word, but may, and we think, ought to be trained to get the 
meaning of what they read. directly from the visible words 
before them, just as we do of Latin or French, when suffi- 
ciently familiar with those languages ?” he “utters a truth as 
obvious as that when the moon ceases to shine the nights 
grow dark,” and I would add a little more so. When the 
words and their connections have become “ familiar things,” — 
when they can read English “just,” as well and as readily 
“as we do Latin or French, when sufficiently familiar with 
those languages,” I would leave them of course to do so—I 
would leave them to the use of the dictionary and their own 
utmost efforts and sagacity. 

But it is the long period previous to this attainment, to 
which my methods apply. Would Dr. Peet set the mute 
down to “ The Elementary Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
and leave him “to the visible words before” him. I opine 
not. Here signs of some sort must be used, and used for 
many along day. The question is not, I suppose, whether 
we shall use signs or not—whether we shall leave our pupils 
“to get the meaning of what they read from the visible 
words before them,” unaided by signs. If that is the ques- 
tion raised by Dr. Peet, I must respectfully complain, as I 
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had to do of my former very able and respected opponent, 
Mr. Burnet, that he is shifting the ground of discussion. 

But even after the mute has become “ familiar” with words 
and their connections and is able to use the dictionary, he 
still needs occasionally the aid of signs in hard phrases and 
idioms; and I would persist, when so needed, in explaining 
their meaning in the order of the words, unless they are 
groups of words or idioms conveying but one idea—having 
the force of a single word—then I would sign for the whole 
as one word. But when every separate word has its.inde- 
pendent and separate meaning and bearing and inter-relation 
in the sentence, certainly the mute ought to know, as we 
do, the separate meaning of each word, and he ought to 
have a significant “sign for every word.” Why should he 
not? What harm willitdo him? Will you leave him to 
guess at their meaning and relation to neighboring words, or 
get at it by mere usage? Why should signs be made for 
some words and not for all? 

Dr. Peet asks—“ What then is the gain by the use of 
methodical signs, in this respect, to balance the immense 
labor of inventing or learning signs for so many thousand 
words?” No doubt it would require far less labor and 
thought to convey to mutes the general meaning of a ser- 
tence by colloquial signs, than to impart an accurate and 
exact meaning of each word in its connection, so that they 
may gather the idea of the whole as we do, from under- 
standing the meaning of each and its connection with all the 
rest. 

But how would it do to teach speaking boys Latin in this 
way, by giving them the general meaning, in colloquial Eng- 
lish, of a Latin sentence, not deeming it necessary to give 
them an English word for “every” corresponding Latin 
“word?” If 1 mistake Dr. Peet’s meaning, I regret it. But 
the two cases seem to be exactly parallel. 

To me the labor of inventing signs to enlarge the colloquial 
dialect of deaf-mutes, is not the hardest part of my work. 
The process of analyzing general words and giving the 
analysis in signs—which is all the colloquial dialect can do— 
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and of then expressing by a general significant sign that 
quality or attribute common to all the particulars, and which 
the general word represents, renders the invention of signifi- 
cant signs for every word comparatively easy. We have in 
the analysis of words, and the generalization of signs to cor- 
respond with and explain and represent general words, a 
guide to lead us through the greater part of language. The 
colloquial dialect has no signs for genera nor for many general 
abstract words. It has signs for the species—horse, cow, 
dog, &c., but none for guadruped, or biped. Shall we not 
teach them to generalize farther than their own dialect and 
range of ideas extend? No question, Dr. Peet would answer 
affirmatively as to the word, “quadruped,” because there is 
but little “labor” or invention required, But shall we stop 
here? Shall we not also teach them a generalization for 
animal and still further for being, and for “thousands” of 
other words, which the poverty and narrowness of their collo- 
quial dialect has nothing toexpress? Shall we merely teach 
them the analysis of such words and give them the general 
written word, leaving them without aid, “the labor of invent- 
ing” and finding out for themselves the common quality or 
idea which “so many thousand words” express ? 

With the scientific principie as a guide, which [ have very 
fully developed in a former article in the “Annals,” the 
“labor” of extending the sign-language to embrace all the 
written “representatives” of spoken words, and so make 
them to mutes the representatives of signs and the ideas ex- 
pressed by them, as they are confessedly the representatives 
of spoken words and the ideas expressed by them to us, is by 
no means annihilated, but is greatly abridged. Without 
such a scientific principle, I wonder not that the task should 
seem formidable, and that signs should degenerate into 
“methodical” word-signs. The great “labor” I have en- 
countered in teaching mutes, is to get them to acquire the 
order of words in English. As I said over twenty years ago, 
hoc opus, hic labor est. [endeavor to overcome the difficulty 
by signs following the order of the words. 

I positively will not trouble you again, Mr. Editor, on 
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these subjects—I finally dismiss them with thanks for your 
indulgence, and with the kindest and most respectful feelings 
towards Dr. Peet, and I desire to take this opportunity to 
record my warm and grateful appreciation of the attention 
and cordial] kindness received from him and all the members 
of the New York Institution, on a recent visit to that Insti- 
tution. 


THE PARIS INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
IN 1818. 


| Tue following is one of a series of articles under the title of LZ’ Hermite de la 
Chaussee d’ Antin, by M. pE Jovy, published in 1813, and descriptive of Paris, its 
society and institutions as existing at that date. This translation was made for 
the St. Louis, Mo. Republican, in which it was printed July 7th, 1856. Only an 
unimportant sentence or two is omitted.] 


May 22, 1813. 


“ Gratum est, quod patria civis populoque dedisti.”—Juvenal Sat. 14. 
“The country owes you much, for the new citizens which you give them.” 

Walking along, last Friday, on the Boulevard, with an old 
regimental comrade, Maurice, who generally 
lives in the country, but who comes to Paris two or three 
times a year, we began to sift over the reminiscences of 
youth. 

“T could then,” said he laughingly, “have published gen- 
eral statistics of France for the use of young soldiers. Even 
now I would undertake to give the statistics of the capital, 
and I lay a wager that I will teach you, who, above ail others, 
should know Paris, things with which you are totally unac« 
quainted ;” whereupon he began to tell me of twenty different 
little shows, and of as many gardens, of public establishments, 
where feasts are given, and of which in fact, I had ‘never 
heard. 

Whilst thus speaking and making me ashamed of my 
ignorance, we were rudely pushed against one of the counter- 
alleys of the Boulevard, by a file of five or six men, who were 
walking very swiftly, one behind the other, each holding to 
the other by means of a stick. 
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Maurice, in a rather sharp tone, accosted the one who had 
run against him, and told him that when he walked, he 
should look, and see what was before him. 

“ T will not fail to do so, when [ have eyes to see,” answered 
the man, continuing his route. 

“They are blind,” exclaimed the Chevalier, with the ex- 
pression of amazement of a man who thinks he has made a 
discovery. 

“T see,” said I, “that subjects of an agreeable nature, are 
more familiar to you, than establishments of public utility ; 
and in my turn, 1 would wager that you do not know in 
what quarter of Paris is located the Quinze Vingts.” He 
acknowledged the fact, and was utterly surprised to learn 
that those unfortunate beings, went out each day from their 
hospital, situated at the further end of the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, would go through Paris to Palais Royal, make mu- 
sic at the Cafe des Aveugles, (the coffee-house of the blind,) 
and would return home at midnight, without guide and 
without accident. 

The Chevalier was struck with surprise at such a phenom- 
enon of instinct, and his wonder was at its height, when, at 
a few steps distant, I showed him, upon the same Boulevard 
where we were walking, two blind men, playing at piquet, (a 
game of cards,) with as much assurance, and almost with as 
much promptness as two of the habitual frequenters of the 
“ Cercle.” 

“ You see there, only,” said I to Maurice, in order to soften 
down a spirit of admiration which he sometimes wastes, 
“you see there only the effects of practice; I will show you 
one, which at first view, would seem to go beyond the limits 
of human intelligence.” 

And I named to him “The Institution of the Deaf and 
Dumb.” 

As he doubted of facts which he could not rationally ex- 
plain to himself, I proposed a means by which he could con- 
vince himself, by his own eyes. I proposed that he should 
accompany me the next day, Saturday, to the public exhi- 
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bition for which I had tickets of admission. He readily 
accepted my offer. 

On the following day, at eleven o’clock, he, his sister and 
niece, who wished to be of our party, came to me, and we 
started off together. 

On the way, these ladies questioned me concerning the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb who are so from birth. I 
could but give them unsatisfactory information. Said I, 

“The sublime idea of returning to society, beings whom 
nature had seemed to have excluded from it, to supply, by 
means of education, the wants of the organs of hearing, and 
the power of speech which they have not, before that idea 
had been fecundated in the head, or rather in the heart of our 
famous Abbé de 1’Epée, it had been discerned at different 
epochs by the Spanish monk, Ponce; by the English mathe- 
matician, Wallis; and by Amman, a physician of Harlem; 
but.the honor of this admirable invention must, nevertheless, 
be accredited to him, who brought to perfection the feeble 
essays of his predecessors, to him who concentrated them in 
theory and practice, and who, like Vincent de Paul, that 
other benfactor of humanity, consecrated his life and his for- 
tune to the establishment of institutions the most useful and 
honorable to France. 

“ Let us hope, that public gratitude will not permit poster- 
ity to forget, that the Abbé de l’ Epée, without station, with- 
out cure, without protection, without any assistance, other 
than his own patrimony, which did not amount to twelve 
thousand livres rente, maintained forty deaf and dumb pupils; 
that he endured in their behalf, the most lengthened and 
painful privations, and that during the rigorous winter of 
1788, he deprived himself of wood and clothing, of which he 
stood in want, so that his pupils should stand in need of 
nothing. So many cares and sacrifices would have been 
thrown away, if the Abbé l’Epée, whose loss seemed irrepar- 
able, had not found in his successor, an inheritor of his 
talents and of his virtue.” 

“ M. L’ Abbé Sicard, the present superintendent of the deaf 
and dumb asylum, has completed the work begun by the 
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Abbé de l’Epée; he has deduced all the consequences from 
a system of education the principles of which the latter had 
founded; and such is the perfection of the mode of instruc- 
tion pursued by the Abbé Sicard, that we are sometimes 
tempted to believe, that instead of seeking remuneration for 
the organs of which nature has deprived his pupils, he ap- 
plies himself to develop in them an intellectual sense which 
is not granted to others; in proof of this, I give some few of 
the well known answers of Massieu, who defines the senses, 
“des portes-idées,’ conveyers of ideas; eternity, “ un jour sans 
hier ni demain,’ a day without yesterday or to-morrow; 
gratitude, “la mémoire du ceur,” the memory of the heart, &c. 

Chatting along in this way, we go up the “Rue &. 
Jacques,” and we reach the old seminary “ Saint Magloire” 
where is now established the National Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

A large, fat portress, to whom nature has been more prod- 
igal in the gifts of speech, than to those who dwell in the 
house, indicates to us the reception room, at the extreme end 
of a vast court-yard, around which many splendid carriages 
are ranged. ‘The hall was already filled; the first seats are 
occupied by women elegantly dressed, and by a number of 
distinguished strangers; the remainder of the assemblage 
consists of scientific and literary men, of students who desire 
to go through a course of moral physiology under that able 
professor; of principals of boarding schools, who come there 
to learn orthography and correct themselves of the faults 
which they taught the day before. 

The young deaf and dumb pupils of both sexes come in 
and seat themselves upon their respective benches; those 
who are designated to answer questions, are seated on a kind 
of amphitheatre, on the background of which is placed a 
blackboard, intended for demonstrations. Whilst these 
young people are attracting the attention of the spectators, 
they in their turn are subjected to their observations, which 
they communicate to each other throughout the hall, in a 
less noisy, but in as rapid a manner. Their appearance is 
so expressive, their gestures are so animated, that without 
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being initiated into the mysteries of their language, we can 
easily divine the object of their conversation; it is sometimes 
so gay, so epigrammatic, that their superjors are forced to 
restrain them into the silence of inaction. Their criticisms, 
more playful than malicious, are more particularly directed 
towards the women, whose height, figure and demeanor are 
by turns subjected to the judgment of their little tribunal. 
The niece and the sister of Maurice did not escape this crit- 
ical examination. They were so seated as to be seen but by 
one pupil, who assumed the task of presenting to his com- 
rades their portraiture. ‘The handsome figure of the young 
woman, her modest mien, and even her extreme freshness 
were expressed by the pupil, in such a picturesque manner, 
that the amiable model from whom the actions of the delin- 
eator had not escaped, blushed at once from modesty and 
pleasure. The dumb interlocutors then questioned the pupil 
respecting the mother of her whose charming portrait he had 
just given, and he depicted her by such comical gestures, he 
indicated so pleasantly the curve of her parrot nose, which 
her chin is almost reacly to meet, that all eyes were turned 
towards the good lady, who, herself, laughed with a face 
which she would not have recognized had she seen it. 

Amongst the most elegant of the women who are seen on 
these occasions, we can easily distinguish, by the expressions 
of their looks constantly directed towards the amphitheatre, 
those who are attracted there by maternal interest. More 
than once it happens that, without regard to the established 
rules, some little mutes stealthily quit their places and run to 
embrace a mother or a sister whom they have seen in the 
hall. 

But the clock strikes twelve, and the learned preceptor 
comes forward with Massieu, his most forward pupil, and at 
the same time his assistant. Order prevails, the exercises 
commence, and the attention of all is at once arrested. 

The first part of the session is devoted to grammatical 
questions which the Abbe Sicarp develops for the instruction 
of his auditory, and the solution of which is given by his 
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pupils, with a clearness and precision which would do honor 
to the most erudite grammarians. 

When we reflect upon the labors of patience and combina- 
tion which have been required to instil so many abstract ideas 
into the minds of these children, without the aid of speech, 
and by means of the eyes only, we can not help being struck 
with the most profound admiration. This feeling is further 
increased, when, passing from grammar to metaphysics, we 
hear the born deaf and dumb analyze human thought by a 
process, the expression, even, of which they must have crea- 
ted. Amongst many answers of admirable sagaciousness, I 
select those given to me by Massreu and Lecierc," two of 
the aptest pupils of M. Sicarp. I asked them, “ What is the 
distinction between desire and hope?” 

Massieu—* Desire is a tree in leaf, hope is a tree in bloom, 
enjoyment is a tree with fruit.” 

LecLterc—* Desire is a tendency of the heart, hope is a 
trust of the mind.” 

I may deceive myself, but it seems to me that this last 
definition would be well worthy of note in a chapter of 
Locke or ConpiLac. 

It is by such examples that the Abbé Sicarp is enabled to 
demonstrate, not only that all the shades of spoken language 
can be appreciated by the deaf and dumb, but that their lan- 
guage, which we may properly style the language of ideas, 
is really richer than ours, since we can not deny that a man 
endowed with a vivid imagination and an enlarged intellect, 
does not give birth to more ideas than he has expressions by 
which to give them form. 

At the close of the meeting, M. Massieu dictated to young 
Leclerc, the oration pronounced by M. Ledieu, over the 
grave of the Abbe Delille. His gestures were so distinct, 
and at the same time so rapid, that the oration was written 
as quickly under dictation by gesture, as if it had been writ- 
ten under dictation of voice. 


* [Now the venerable Laurent Clerc. Either form of the name is correct. 
Mr. Clere recollects to this day the visit of M. Jouy, and the incidents as here 
related. Ep. Awnats.] 
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When Massieu made signs descriptive of the great French 
poet, Leclerc first wrote down Virgil; but upon an observation 
being made to him, he wrote underneath, Delille, and joined 
the two names together in the same embrace. 

The general applause which followed, and in the midst of 
which was remarked that which enthusiasm drew forth from 
my old friend, proved to the celebrated teacher, how highly 
his useful labors were prized, and how great was the interest 
felt in his pupils. 

The Abbé Sicard took this opportunity to inform the meet- 
ing that “there are in France two thousand deaf and dumb, 
independently of three hundred committed to his care; that 
amongst the latter, several being unable to pay their board, 
small as it was, a box had been placed at the door of the hall, 
for the reception of the pious offerings of those who can ap- 
preciate the blessings of education, conferred upon such un- 
fortunate beings.” 

It was sweet to me to observe how eagerly each one ac- 
quitted himself of this debt of beneficence; but I had every 
reason to believe that the women, who no longer wear pock- 
ets, nor carry money about them, would be mortified in not 
being able to be participants in such a good act; I was mis- 
taken. I saw many of them, actuated by those spontaneous 
impulses of the soul, which become them so much, take off 
their ear-rings, their finger-rings, and even the gold chain of 
the eye-glass which one of them wore around her neck, and 
throw them into the box intended for the relief of the poor 
deaf and dumb. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS SHOULD BE AIMED AT IN THE 
INSTRUCTION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


BY W. E. IJAMS, 
Principal of the Iowa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Mr. Epitor: 
ALLow me, through this medium, to offer a few general sug- 
gestions relative tothe instruction of mutes. Idonot presume 
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that what I may say shall be new or original; but ¢ruth often 
admits of repetition, and we are all inclined to forget and over- 
look important principles, while engaged in the details of duty. 

An acquaintance with the systems of instruction employed 
in not a few of our Institutions, and with the scholars sent 
forth therefrom, (an acquaintance which, if not very exten- 
sive, at least is sufficiently so to justify an honest conclusion,) 
has convinced my mind that we must be more practical in our 
aims, and in the knowledge communicated to our pupils. 

The demand for a practical culture, has been made to our 
higher institutions of learning throughout the land; and the 
demand has not been in vain. The folly of an education 
composed simply of a knowledge of the classics, has been 
acknowledged; and the spirit of the age has required pro- 
found attention to the high claims of mathematics and the 
natural sciences. 

While other instructors are alive to the importance of a 
thorough and practical education, it becomes us who are 
engaged in a humbler task, to allow nothing to withdraw our 
minds from the true object of our toil,—the preparation of 
our scholars for intercourse with their fellow beings and for 
the discharge of the duties of life without the walls of our 
Institutions. 

The temptation to temporize, sometimes misleads our 
teachers. ‘The desire to teach with reference to immediate 
display, or to a grand exhibition, has done its part in mis- 
guiding not a few. 

An ambition to lift the education of mutes above its ob- 
viously humble position, has - perverted the efforts of some; 
and not many have been able to come down to the simple 
toil of teaching the deaf and dumb how to read and write, 
and think, and pray, with no reference whatever to display 
and effect. 

The distinguished head of the New York Institution has 
contributed a valuable auxiliary to instructors, in the excel- 
lent series of books prepared by him for the deaf and dumb,— 
but after passing out of this safe sea, into the wide ocean of 
original thought and effort, how few are able to be led by 
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wisdom and humility, into a course of practical effort, ever 
guided by one star,—Utility. 

It is painful to see instructors endeavoring to lead illiterate 
pupils to a charge against the ramparts of philosophy and 
chemistry, when they should be engaged in a slow siege of 
colloquial English, or striving to overcome arithmetic? 

It is painful to see instructors insisting on their pupils soar- 
ing aloft on the wings of rhetoric and poetry, when it is 
evident they can not walk through the plain language of 
Scripture. 

Now, it must be admitted that no glory is attached to our 
vocation. We need not labor to startle mankind. We can 
not astonish the world with mute scholars. Atbest, we may 
only hope to elevate the deaf almost, but not altogether, toa 
level with those possessing all their senses. Some one has 
beautifully remarked, that the dignity of our calling lies in 
its humility, and the thought is worthy of remembrance. 

That instructor who, in seven or ten years can give his 
pupils a good knowledge of our language, and of the com- 
mon branches of education, who can teach them the proprie- 
ties of life and win them to religion; who, in a word, can 
lay a solid foundation and begin a fair superstructure, he it 
is that, if not here, surely hereafter, will hear the blessed 
plaudit, “ Well done, faithful servant.” 


Yours, truly, 
W. E. Iams. 


VAGRANCY AMONG DEAF-MUTES. 


|The writer of the following commanication is himself a deaf-mute. Itis deeply 
to be regretted that there should be occasion for noticing this matter publicly. 
The facts and considerations presented by our correspondent, are worthy the atten- 
tion of all deaf mutes as well as of their instructors. We are happy to say that 
the educated deaf-mutes do as a body thoroughly disapprove of the vagrant course 
of life to which a few of their number addict themselves. Yet the character of the 
whole class is liable to suffer in public estimation, from the conduct of these few. 
The resolutions on the subject, adopted by the Convention at Jacksonville, re- 
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ported in full in the Annals for October last, show how it is viewed by the in- 
structors in our institutions.—Epr1rTor. | 


Montrosk, NEAR Ricumonp, Va., March 2Yth, 1859. 
Samuet Porter, Esaq., 

Dear Sir: I wish to inform‘the teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, through your useful periodical, that several northern 
mutes have visited Richmond and some other cities as 
vagrants. Indeed, my object in doing so is to call their 
attention to the fact that it is absolutely necessary for them 
to impress their pupils with the value of character. 

The proprietor of a hotel informed us, not long since, that 
a mute, who assumed the air of a rich gentleman, after 
having been with him for some days, left for another hotel, 
and so on, till he had been at each hotel, when he took his 
departure for parts unknown without paying a cent! What 
think you of this? 

The vagrants alluded to, whose names prudence forbids 
me to tell, were educated in various institutions, and were 
good mechanics after leaving school. They should have 
pursued their trades instead of a vagrant pedlar’s life. One 
of them makes by far more money in two days than a deaf- 
mute teacher earns in a week; another, who has nothing to 
sell, begs money, or rather “lives upon the sympathies of his 
fellow-men.” 

Richmond is decidedly the resort of such visitors, as their 
misfortunes meet sympathy and assistance in money there 
speedily. But it will not be so any longer, as a mute resi- 
dent has notified the Mayor of his wishes that he should 
cause all such vagrants to be arrested. The other day I 
saw the following scrap in a city newspaper, which I send 
enclosed for your perusal :— 


“ORDERED Back.— —— ——, a mute from Brooklyn, N. Y., was before the 
Mayor, yesterday, as a vagrant. He presented a perfect embodiment of destitu- 
tion, and stated in writing, that he had walked all the way from New York to this 
city. The Mayor informed him that he must return forthwith to Brooklyn, and 
then discharged him from custody. 

“Why should he have come over that long way on foot ? 
Perhaps he had heard that the Virginians were hospitable, 


and would entertain a stranger. Vagabondism is like the 
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poor moth that flutters around a candle till it scorches itself 
to death. 

We often see mutes murmuringly contrasting their lot 
with that of the hearing. The endeavor would be senseless 
to devise means of opening their ears. As they are, they 
should submit gracefully to the will of Providence, or would 
be like “fools who would be beating their heads against 
walls of stone.” We attribute their discontent to “the want 
of activity in moral and intellectual life.” It is evident that 
industry is the source of contentment, and knowledge the 
source of happiness to mankind. Diogenes, although idle, 
was happy in his tub, because he was a great philosopher, 
and his brain was active; but one Diogenes is not enough 
for the world. Bayard Taylor never gets tired of traveling, 
because he is a man of observation. Cincinnatus never 
thought life a burden, because he was constantly hard at 
work, either in defense of his beloved republic or on his 
farm. It is the French philosopher (now dead,) who says: 
“ Laziness is a premature death. ‘To be in no action, is not 
to live.” 

It is important that my unfortunate brethren should be 
impressed with the value of character. This is the first 
thing every body should endeavor to secure; it is better in 
beginning life te secure a reputation for probity and indus- 
try than to possess gold. Wealth may be lost, but character 
never. Character may be had by every one, if he desires it 
in earnest. Every man should reject any volunteer offer of 
money or any “free passage in public conveyanccs,” with 
indignation ; hold all displays of sympathy by money in con- 
tempt, like an ancient Roman in captivity; and lastly, learn 
diligently whatever he has a capacity to learn, and avoid 
idleness. I think it is Rochefoucauld who says; “Avoid, if 
possible, receiving an obligation which you have reason to 
believe you will never have it in your power to repay.” 

As to debt, every mute should be warned against going in 
debt; avoidance of debt his watchword. That many mutes 
are fond of wandering is well known; but they will find at 
the end that they have “paid dearly for the whistle.” No 
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man, who has not learned the old adage, can ever grow rich. 
“If you take care of the pennies, the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” 

Excuse this long note. Probably you may be able to dis- 
pose of it in a corner of the Annals without much incon- 
venience. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE LEGISLATURE OF OHIO, 
ON THE COURSE OF TRAINING IN THE INSTITUTIONS 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, AND FOR THE BLIND. 


[The main topics of this Report are, the importance of the manual labor depart- 
ment in institutions for the deaf and dumb and for the blind, to qualify the pupils 
for self-support in after life, and the futility of the idea of making such labor at 
all a means of support for the pupil while in the institution. It also sets forth 
the propriety and expediency of having the provision made by the State for the 
education of the deaf or the blind, extend to all the children thus afflicted, with- 
out distinction of rich or poor. The views appear to us so just, and the rea- 
sons so forcibly presented, as to induce us to transfer the report in full to our 
pages. —Ep Tor. 


Tue Select Committee appointed under House joint reso- 
lution “ to investigate the course of mental and mechanical 
training now in practice in the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind 
Institutions, and report any improvement in thgir judgment 
judicious, having for its object a reduction in the expenses 
for the support of the same, without impairing their useful- 
ness,” having given the subject referred to them a carefal 
consideration, beg leave to present, as the result of their in- 
quiries, the following 


REPORT: 


The institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb in 
this country, have been established and sustained, without 
exception, by public benefactions. ‘Two of these schools have 
received grants of land from the general government, and 
derive a portion of their support from the funds thus obtained. 

Vou. XI. 12 ‘ 
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All the others are supported, as are common schools for those 
who can hear and speak, by State patronage, the board of 
the pupils, and the expense involved in their instruction, be- 
ing defrayed by appropriations from the public treasury. 
The number who are able to pay, even in part, the expense 
of their education, is so small as scarcely to orm an excep- 
tion. Schools for the deaf and dumb in other countries, are 
sustained in the same way. Those on the continent of Eu- 
rope are maintained by the governments under whose patron- 
age they were established, while the schools in the British 
Isles, almost universally derive their support from the annual 
subscriptions of the benevolent. 

The same is true in respect to institutions for the educa- 
tion of the Blind. They were generally opened, and are now 
universally sustained by State patronage. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the question whether these In- 
stitutions can be made in any measure self-supporting, with- 
out changing their character and materially diminishing their 
usefulness, is worthy of consideration. 

No benevolent mind will doubt that, for the expense incur- 
red in the instruction of deaf mutes, and the blind, we have 
a full and adequate return; proportionally, perhaps, a larger 
return than in other departments of education. This con- 
sists, first, in their mental and moral elevation; in endowing 
them with their birth-right of intelligence and culture; in 
restoring them to the enjoyments and privileges of social 
life; and next, in relieving society of the burden of their 
maintenance, by enabling them to earn their living by 
their own hands. If, while they are receiving this precious 


boon of education, they can by their own labor repay even _ 


a part of the expense it involves, it is extremely desirable 
they should do so. Is there fair ground to expect that such 
a result can be attained ? 

The following considerations have brought your commit- 
tee to the conclusion that, however desirable, it_has never yet, 
to any extent, been realized, and can not reasonably be 
expected. 

It is pertinent to notice the wide difference between edu- 
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cational and reformatory institutions. In the former, the 
objects to be gained are the dissipation of ignorance, the 
development of the mental powers, the culture of the mind 
and heart; and to these, all other ends must be held sub- 
ordinate. In proportion as these objects are secured, must 
the success or failure of the adopted means and instruments 
be predicated. If these results are not obtained, either 
the system or its working must be radically defective, and 
the investment of time and laborlost. In the latter, reforma- 
tion is the object primariiy sought, and every arrangement 
that will advance this end, the improvement of character, is 
appropriate and desirable. Among the expedients for the 
reformation both of juvenile and of older offenders, manual 
labor holds the most prominent place, and whether it has 
been made remunerative in institutions of this character, is 
not the province of the committee to inquire—yet, as having 
a direct bearing upon the subject under consideration, we 
would suggest to those who are skeptical on the one, to 
examine the statistics of the other. 

It is further to be remarked, that the principle involved in 
this question has been fairly tried under the most favorable 
circumstances, and has been found fallacious. If it were 
possible, under any arrangement, to make a substantial and 
valuable education pay for itself, while it is being acquired, it 
would seem to be under the Manual Labor System. When 
schools, established upon this principle, were first introduced, 
they were greeted with much favor. The elements seemed 
here combined which would insure success. ‘The members 
of these schools were persons who had reached a good de- 
gree of mental and physical maturity, and were therefore 
qualified to labor as well as to study intelligently and to the 
best advantage. They were of an age to value education, 
and were willing to put forth strong personal effort, and en- 
dure great self-denial to obtain it. The experiment was 
tried both with agricultural and mechanical labor. That these 
schools have signally failed of their object, and been aban- 
doned, is well known. Indeed, your committee are not aware 
of a single school in the country, where this system is still 
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pursued for the purpose, or with the expectation of defray- 
ing the expense of education. Whether it is actually impos- 
sible so to mingle labor and study, as to make the one 
remunerative and supporting, and the other thorough and 
valuable ; whether the labor must not necessarily be too ex- 
hausting, and the study too much interrupted, to allow either 
to be satisfactory, we need not now stop to inquire. The 
fact of the universal abandonment of a system which, on 
its first appearance, was hailed as the royal road to general 
education, and which embraced the very elements deemed 
essential to complete success, sufficiently proves that it has 
some radical defect which effectually destroys its usefulness. 

Your committe deem the result of this repeated and pro- 
longed experiment of Manual Labor Schools as entirely 
conclusive in deciding the question under consideration. If 
young men of maturity, with shops, tools, implements and 
lands furnished them, can not make their labor so profitable 
as to pay the expense of their education, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the deaf and dumb or blind inmates of an insti- 
tution composed of both sexes, and a large proportion of 
them children, can accomplish it. 

The labor of children is proverbially unproductive ; and 
none the less, when they are subject to a physical disability, 
induced by severe misfortune. About one-half of the pupils 
of these institutions are females, and four-fifths enter between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen. Like other children, they 
are restless, and disinclined to steady application, and to 
continuous labor. To suppose that such children can work 
so as to earn any material part of their support, and at the 
same time, not interfere with or impede their progress in 
study, is to look for results without the requisite antecedents. 

The simple fact is that none of our schools for hearing and 
speaking children, none of our academies, none of our colleges, 
are in any degree, in the sense we are considering, self-sup- 
porting; nor is there an institution for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, or of the blind, in any part of the world, so 
far as we are aware, the pupils of which contribute by their 
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labor, in any considerable measure, toward the expenses of 
their education. 

A reduction in the expenses of the Blind Asylum might 
be effected by lessening the number of teachers and curricu- 
lum of study—confining the pupils to the usual branches 
taught in our common schools, and employing more of their 
time in the mechanical branches, but the committee are 
divided in opinion as ¢o the effect this change would have 
“in improving the usefulness” of the institution. 

While, therefore, on the one band, it can not, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, be expected that the pupils of these 
institutions should be able to support themselves during a 
course of education, on the other, it is exceedingly desirable 
that they should have every facility for self-maintenance after 
it is completed. There sgems, indeed, to be no propriety in 
classing either the deaf-mtes, or the blind, certainly not the 
former, among the numbey of unfortunates who from neces- 
sity are to be, wholly or in part, a burden upon the commuity. 


' They are dependent upon’ the State for a suitable educa- 


tion, as are the greater portion of the children of the com- 
monwealth who are not subjected to these infirmities. From 
their isolated condition, ard the peculiar instruction they 
require, it is advisable for tie sake of economy and efficien- 
cy, to collect each of these classes respectively into a distinct 
school by itself, and this invplves the expense, for the time 
being, of their maintenance. : But if their education is prop- 
erly conducted and consummiéted, they need not, and, in fact, 
rarely do become a charge upyn the State. They take their 
place among the productive classes, and become tax-paying 
citizens. Nineteen out of twenty, and probably ninety-nine 
out of a hundred deaf-mutes, with a knowledge of a good 
trade, can earn their own support. The last report of the 
Superintendent of our Institution for Deaf-Mutes, presents 
facts which are - entirely conclusive on this point. From sta- 
tistics on this subject, we learn that at least three-fourths of 
the male blind children, and one-third of the females, can 


- sustain themselves, unless disabled by some infirmity other 


than blindness. 
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In view of these facts, your committee regard the impart- 
ing to these children instruction in some useful trade, as a 
matter of great importance. The experience of similar in- 
stitutions in other states has abundantly shown that such 
instruction involves but little, if any, additional expense, and 
that a competent knowledge oi a trade may be acquired, 
while the child is in school, without detriment to his intel- 
lectual progress. If the misfortune of these children renders 
them proper objects of relief from the State, this relief should 
be as complete as possible, and extend not merely to their 
inte!lectual training, but should give them the means of earn- 
ing their support after they leave school. 

Your committee are happy to note that the legislature has 
long since adopted this most judicious policy. In the insti- 
tution for the blind, trades, adapted to the peculiar wants of 
blind persons, have been successfully taught for many years. 
Instruction in some trade was formerly given, as a part of the 
regular course, in the institution for the deaf and dumb, and 
was only discontinued under the pressure for want of room. 
To meet this want, the last general assembly authorized 
the erection of a building to be expressly fitted for the intro- 
duction of trades. This building is spacious and substan- 
tial, and apparently well adapted for its intended use. The 
present crowded state of this institution, however, precludes 
its being appropriated, as yet, to this purpose. It is now 
occupied by the male pupils as a study-room and dormitory, 
and can not be used for shops until a new building, which 
seems indispensably necessary for the accommodation of the 
family, shall be completed. 

The committee would call the special attention of the leg- 
islature to the present condition of this institution. Not 
only is the main building now occupied, out of repair and 
greatly crowded, but the mechanical training of the pupils, 
which is so essential to their success in life, is and must be 
entirely neglected, until more extensive accommodations are 
provided for them. Upon the completion of a building for 
the occupancy of the family, such trades, both in number 
and variety as are suited to the wants of deaf-mutes can be 
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immediately introduced. The importance to them of this 
branch of their education should doubtless have its influence 
upon the question of speedily providing this institution with 
the buildings it needs, 

To the propriety of requiring such parents or guardians as 
are able to pay the cost of their children’s education, as re- 
commended by our chief magistrate in his last annual mes- 
sage, there are, in the minds of your committee, serious ob- 
jections. These children, from their peculiar misfortune, 
have received, and can receive no benefit from the educational 
funds of the State, and would therefore seem to havea 
claim to relief from some other source. Many of them are 
the children of the poor, who are entirely unable to defray 
the expense of their education. A considerable number are 
children of most worthy and respectable citizens, who while 
able to provide comfortably for them at home, would feel 
seriously embarrassed by the necessity of paying the amount 
in cash for any one child, which such an arrangement would 
require. ‘To oblige these persons to present a certificate of 
poverty, signed by several of their neighbors, in order to se- 
cure for their children the benefits of instruction, would be, 
in no small degree, offensive. Rather than submit to so un- 
pleasant a necessity, it is to be feared that many parents 
would allow them to remain in ignorance, or materially cur- 
tail the period of instruction they should begin. 

The requirement would also seem to be unjust. The 
burden of the support of these institutions, if it is worthy of 
such a name, must, after all, come upon the wealthy. Every 
citizen must pay according to his means; those possessing 
most, bearing the Jargest share. This latter class, however, 
are the very persons whom this requirement would tax over 
again, in Case they are so unfortunate as to have children 
who need the benefit of the institutions they sustain. It 
would also tend to foster distinctions among the inmates of 
the schools, which are repulsive to the feelings of our people, 
and which should find no place or encouragement in our 
systems of education. 

But the most fatal objection, in the opinion of your com- 
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mittee, to such a requirement is, that it has already been 
shown by experience to be productive of no beneficial results. 
All the benevolent institutions of the: State were opened 
upon this principle. In all, its operation was seen to be 
deleterious and offensive, and it was for that reason aban- 
oned. At the time the law was changed in relation to the 
institution for the deaf and dumb, five years since, there 
were but ¢wo paying pupils. The distinction between indi- 
gent and paying pupils was abolished in the institution for 
the blind in 1851, eight years since. Of the one hundred and 
eighty-two pupils resident in the State, who had been in- 
structed previously to its repeal, only five had been sustained 
by parents or friends. While the pecuniary returns obtained 
by this regulation were so insignificant, its influence in keep- 
ing at home many unfortunates who should have enjoyed 
the benefits proffered by the institutions, was most marked 
and constantly felt. In our sister States, the benefits of such 
schools, like those for imparting education to other children, 
are open to all who need them. In the judgment of your 
committee, it should continue so in our State. For the rea- 
sons given, the committee can not recommend the re-adop- 
tion of the requirement under consideration. 

In view of the whole subject, your committee would remark 
that we must look for an equivalent for the time and money 
expended in the training of the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
as in the hearing, speaking, seeing child, after his education is 
finished, and he is prepared to take his place in society as 
an intelligent citizen. We expect, in the latter case, the ma- 
tured and well-stored mind, the well-balanced judgment, the 
habits of application and industry, the active muscles, and 
the steady will, after culture has done its creating work upon 
him. So it is with the deafand dumb and the blind. Give 
these children a proper and sufficient education—cultivate 
their minds, draw out, direct and discipline their moral fee!- 
ings—give them instruction in some profitable hadicraft, and 
then, with all their disadvantages, they will act well their 
part upon the arena of life. You will not find them in the 
infirmary, living idly upon the charities of the frugal and 
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industrious; nor in the penitentiary to atone for their crimes 
against society; nor miserable idlers, corrupting others and 
being corrupted by them. In place of this, out of unfortu- 
nate, ignorant, dependent, unhappy beings, you will have 
made intelligent, industrious, independent, happy citizens of 
the State. 

In conclusion—your committee find pleasure in commend- 
ing these institutions to the favorable consideration of the 
legislature. They are evidently doing a work for humanity, 
in which every benevolent heart must rejoice. Of all the 
burdens incident to our civil organization, we believe these 
are the least felt and the most cheerfully borne. Establish- 
ed by the people of the State for the relief of their unfortu- 
nate children and fellow citizens, they alone reap the rich 
benefits they confer. While they will insist that these insti- 
tutions shall be efficiently and economically managed,—and 
after careful examination, your committee believe them so to 
be,—they are ready to give them a hearty sympathy and a 
liberal support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lewis S.wusser, 
G. P. Asumun, 
E. Bassett Lanepon, 
James SaFFIn, 
James Monroe. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE TREATISE OF SIBSCOTA ON THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


[In London, in 1670, was published a work entitled “ The Deaf and Dumb 
Man’s Discourse, or, A Treatise concerning those that are born Deaf and Dumb, 
containing a discovery of their Knowledge or Understanding, as also the Method 
they use to manifest the sentiments of their Mind. Together with an additional 
Tract of the Reason and Speech of Inanimate Creatures. By Gro. Sisscora.” 
The volume is a 16mo. of 89 pages. The writer appears to have been well 
versed in the learning of the age, and the book is interesting mainly as showing 
the state of knowledge and opinion upon the subject among educated men at that 
time. No allusion is made to Wallis, who had previous to that date instructed 
two deaf-mutes to speak and understand language. It appears from one or two 
allusions that the author had resided in Holland. The date of the book is three 
years subsequent to the appearance of the work of Van Helmont, in Holland, 
which claimed for the Hebrew the prerogative of being a natural language, and 
for his theory that it furnished a method applicable to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. The reader of the xtract will notice a reference to such a spec- 
ulation. 

The first section of the treatise is headed, ‘ Why is hearing, of all senses, 
soonest prejudiced ?”” The second and third sections, which we propose to copy, 
make up more than one-third of the whole book. Nearly half of it is occupied by 
the fourth section, ‘‘concerning the Reason and Speech of Beasts.” In this, 
many instances of brute sagacity are related, the most of them credible, but one or 
two of the mythical order; and then an endeavor is made to draw the line of dis 
tinction between the brute and the human faculties. The author makes reference 
to another work of his entitled Theatrum Nature Universe.—Ep. ANNALS.] 


Sect. I]. Whether those that are born deaf, are dumb 
also?—-Now we come to the examination of the second 
point, which seems to be the consequence of the former, and 
which is confirmed by Aristotle, in the fourth book of the 
History of Animals, chapter nine, namely: that those that 
are born deaf are also dumb. And as this is deduced and 
laid down as a proposition by Aristotle, by reason of the 
former assertion, though against reason; so it is admitted by 
very many, and those physicians too, as an universal truth, 
without any further search into the truth of the thing or dis- 
quisition of the difference. Hence they, presupposing on all 
hands, as a thing beyond exception, that all those that are 
born deaf are likewise dumb,—as Sanctor. Comm., in arti- 
cle Medicine, and Galen, part 2, question 41, are also of 
opinion,—make an inquisition after the cause only of the 
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thing supposed or incontrovertibly true. But we will more 
narrowly discuss the thesis, before we pry into the cause why 
it often falls out to be so. 

Indeed, if by those that are mute we understand such 
whose organs have in themselves an inaptitude to the fram- 
ing of an articulate voice, it is an absolute mistake to main- 
tain that all that are born deaf are dumb also; for the inap- 
titude of organs to the framing of speech doth not imme- 
diately follow the want of hearing. For where deafness 
depends not so much upon the defect which is common to 
the hearing and speaking, (which we have allowed may 
sometimes happen,) as upon the imperfection rather peculiar 
to the very adequate organ of hearing, (of which as there are 
many parts, so there may be many obstructions that may 
destroy the hearing,) it doth not follow therefore that there 
is an immediate inability to speak. 

But why rather, as the hearing is sometimes destroyed 
after the birth, the speech remaining perfect, so also at the 
very birth, or immediately after, may not such a constitution 
of the organs happen whereby they may be adapted to the 
forming of speech, and yet be incapable of hearing? 

Here we must consult with experience, which testifies that 
those that are born deaf may learn to speak. For so Valles. 
Philoso. Sacr. cap. 3, reports that one Peter Pontius, a 
monk of the Order of St. Benedict, and his friend, taught 
those that were born deaf to speak, by no other way than 
instructing them first to write, pointing at those things with 
his finger that were signified by those characters, and then 
putting them forward to that motion of the tongue that did 
correspond to the characters. 

But if by those that are dumb we understand such as 
have organs fit for the forming of words, but yet understand 
no language, nor ever learned such words as express the 
conceived sense of the mind; it is undeniably true that 
many that are born deaf are also dumb, who never were 
instructed in, any tongue or significative words by the fore- 
mentioned artifice, or some such kind of means. 

Therefore as to the cause why those that are born deaf are 
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also dumb, (at least for the generality,) Albertus Magnus 
in his fourth Book of the Animals, tract 2, chapter 2, 
saith that those that are deaf from their nativity are also 
dumb, because they could learn no idiom by the sense of 
hearing. And Sanctor. in article Medicine, approves of this 
opinion. Galen, part the second, question four, as also Bar- 
tholinus in the third book of his Anatomy, chapter nine, re- 
ferring the cause of deafness to the drum of the ear, who 
saith that those who from their birth are thus affected are 
also for the most part dumb, because they can neither con- 
ceive in their mind nor utter with their tongue those words 
which they never heard. 

But Laurentius contradicts this opinion in the eleventh 
book of his Anatomy, and the eleventh question, where he 
saith, I do not allow of that vulgar conceit that the reason 
why those that are deaf are mute is because they can learn no 
language, and because hearing is the sense of learning; for 
then, saith he, if that be the only cause why deaf men are 
dumb; 

1. Why do they breathe out their sighs and groans, which 
are natural passions, with so much difficulty ? 

2. Whether or no might not those that are deaf frame 
words and speeches to express the sense and conceptions of 
the mind, if they could pronounce them, as well as those 
who were the first inventors of them ? 

But in truth we may give this answer to Laurentius his 
first argument, that it is a fallacy to say that deaf men groan 
and sigh with difficulty, because original deafness hath no 
manner of communication with the parts subservient to 
respiration. But Laurentius his mistake seems to be 
grounded upon what Aristotle writes in his fourth problem, 
section two,—that deaf men breathe not without violence ; 
by which Aristotle doth not mean a violent or difficult 
respiration which belongs to the lungs and breast, but a 
vehement spiration or breathing through the nostrils; where- 
upon he adds, that the nostrils become more large by the 
passage of the spirits, and that is the reason they cannot 
speak but through the nose. And so also, in the second 
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problem, saith he, those that are deaf want but little of being 
dumb; and those that are dumb speak through the nose, for 
their spirits are driven that way because they cannot speak. 

Now where there is a kind of inaptitude to speech in deaf 
men, occasioned by some defect appertaining to the palate, 
as well as the organ of hearing, they breathe not without dif- 
ficulty, and because their spirits do bend their course more 
towards the nostrils, by reason of the wideness of their pass- 
age; besides that they breathe out a kind of voice with their 
mouths, as Aristotle speaks concerning elephants in the 
fourth book of the History of Animals, chapter nine, yet that 
sound they make with their nose resembles the hoarseness 
of a trumpet. 

To Laurentius his second argument, it may be replied: 
although man by nature, though deaf, is armed with reason 
to make him fit for invention, yet, as Plato teacheth, it is 
not the property of a vulgar genius to impose names upon 
things, much less is it in the power of every person to invent 
an elegant speech or peculiar tongue, to make the concep- 
tions of the mind intelligible. 

He that first gave creatures their names, to wit, Adam, 
was in his integrity and in the supernatural state of inno- 
sency instructed with such wisdom as transcends the ca- 
pacity of prevaricated nature. The confusion of various 
tongues was afterwards supernaturally sent by God at the 
building of the tower of Babel, and then the variety of idioms 
did gradually proceed from the commixture of tongues, or 
had some other rise by the common use and consent of men. 

Yet those that are mute can find out a way whereby to 
explain the sense of their mind to others as well as if they 
had the faculty of speaking, which is analogous to speech, 
as shall be manifested in its proper place. 

But possibly some persons believe that if deaf men had in 
them that aptitude of organs whereby they might be capable 
of speaking, they should use some native language or 
speech which Nature their schoolmistress should instruct 
them; for since sermocination is essential to man, as subor- 
dinate to reason, so it is not improbable that, where the 
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organs are so adapted, there must be granted external speech. 
To which we answer, that it is true the very faculty of ser- 
mocination, which is subservient to them in the declaring 
the sense of their mind, by those significations that are set 
forth by words, whatsoever they be, is essential to man; yet 
the names of things, and so consequently the languages 
themselves, or the idioms of speech, are not to be learned by 
nature, but by instruction, exercise and custom. 

And really if any certain speech did depend upon nature, 
as every individual person of mankind hath one and the 
same nature, so all nations whatsoever would use one and 
the same tongue. But the contrary is known experimentally. 
Therefore their opinion is altogether vain and foolish, who 
being ignorant of philosophy, would needs oblige themselves 
and others to this persuasion, that if a child were taught no 
language in his infancy, but left to his own conduct, he 
would speak Hebrew, that is, he would make use of this lan- 
guage by the mere instinct of nature, which is a conceit alto- 
gether inapt and foolish. 

Vallesius in the forequoted place makes a good objection 
to this phantastical opinion, saying, if speech were connatural 
to men, as many other things are, it would be so though they 
learned any other language, and consequently all men would 
understand two tongues. For, if the speech in which a man 
was first instructed doth not hinder his learning another, 
(since many men can speak two, three, or four languages,) 
much less can that which is natural be impeded by that 
which is acquisitious. 

Nay, rather, if one tongue were natural to man, they could 
not be docible of all the rest, because that which is internal 
obstructs the external. Therefore as natnre made man 
without knowledge, that he might be capable of all arts, it 
must necessarily follow that she created him without any 
language, that he might learn them all. We also find that 
many men are more apt to learn other languages than the 
Hebrew, and that many Europeans attain the true pronun- 
ciation of some Hebrew words with no small difficulty, 
which could not be if the Hebrew were our natural language, 
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for all things do voluntarily tend to that which is natural to 
them. 

We conclude, therefore, that they who are born absolutely 
deaf, though their organs are fit for the prolation of words, 
which frequently happens, yet they are for the major part 
dumb, that is, they cannot pronounce significative words 
because they could not learn any idiom by the ear. For it is 
very rarely known that they are taught to speak by any such 
particular art as Peter Pontius made use of, which out of 
Vallesius we have before mentioned. 

But in the mean time we do no way contradict, but agree 
‘with Laurentius, when he ascribes it to another cause, why 
all those that are deaf are generally dumb, or at least speak 
with difficulty, taken from the mutual conjunction of the 
nerves. For this we lay down as another cause why deaf 
men born are dumb, and so really dumb that they are alto- 
gether incapable of speaking articulate words. For that 
communion of the nerves consists not in this, that because 
the nerve of the fifth conjugation which is the auditory 
nerve, and the nerves of the sixth conjugation, which are 
those belonging to the speech, (or rather of the seventh, for 
this is the nerve of the tongue,) are mutually joined together 
within themselves before they are dispersed into their proper 
parts, as Peter Apponensis in his Explanation of the pro- 
posed problem is of opinion ; or because that the same nerves 
are originally invested with the same tunicle, which, in the 
judgment of others, is no less repugnant to itself, for the 
nerves of either of the prementioned conjugations are found 
by a sufficient and long interval originally distant, and it 
cannot be said that they have any other common tanicle 
than what all other nerves are covered with, namely, the 
pia mennix, from which far-fetched communion of the nerves 
we may also infer that those that are deaf are blind, and 
those that are blind, dumb. 

But that conjugation of the nerves is well demonstrated 
by Laurentius, (which is also mentioned by Bauhinus in the 
third book of his Anatomy, chapters twenty-two, sixty, and 
othtrs,) that the nerve of the fifth conjugation (commonly 
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called the auditory nerve,) hath several branches issuing from 
it, the larger whereof is expanded to the ear and the mem- 
brane of that most exquisite sense, and carries all sorts of 
sounds to the brain; the lesser extends to the tongue and 
larynx, and is there embraced by the seventh conjugation. 

And from this communion of the vessels proceeds the 
sympathy between the ear, the tongue and larynx, and the 
very affection of those parts are easily communicated one 
with the other. Hence it is that the pulling of the mem- 
brane of the ear causeth a dry cough in the party, which 
Avicen takes notice of, and that is the reason most deaf 
men, at least those whose deafness ariseth from the ill- 
affection of the nerves of the fifth pair, are dumb, or else 
speak with great difficulty, that is, are not capable of fram- 
ing true words or of articulate pronunciation, by reason of 
the want of that convenient influx of the animal spirits; and 
for this cause also it is that those that are thick of hearing 
have a kind of hoarse speech. 

In like manner, if there be any evil defect which usually 
consists in the inward structure of the ear and palate, (which 
makes them speak through the nose, as we have before men- 
tioned out of Aristotle,) there follows a deafness and withal 
an impediment of speech; the organ of speech being vitiated, 
but not simply, because a language cannot then be learned 
by hearing. But contrarily, if the only structure of the ear 
be defective, or only that branch of the fifth pair which is 
carried to the ear, be preternaturally affected, the hearing 
may be hindered or deafness may arise, but the impediment 
is but by accident ; because that when words cannot be heard 
or received by the ear they cannot be learned. 

But if the hearing be prejudiced by the defect of the tym- 
panum, or by any particular membrane that is over it, that 
is a peculiar accident ; for in this case there happens to be a 
thickness of hearing, which is nearest of kin to deafness 
rather than an absolute deafness itself. And in such cases 
those that are deafish use to hearken with their mouth, or to 
suck in words and sounds with gaping, and so to pronounce 
without trouble those very words by the help of those organs 
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subservient to speech, which they learnt by hearing; and such 
are by no means to be called dumb persons. 

35. But the sound flows to the inward part of the ear, or 
the very organ of hearing, by the help of the little cartilagin- 
ous pipe, which is conveyed from the second passage of the 
ear to the mouth and palate, being appointed to convey the 
excrements of the ear through the mouth, like an aqueduct. 

By the benefit of this conduit-pipe it is, that we can exactly 
apprehend our own words, when both our ears are stopped; 
so also, if we hold a stick in our mouth, and therewith touch 
any musical instrument, we hear the sound thereof more 
exactly; and if you are desirous to know, whether there be 
any person approaching near you in the night time, place one 
end of the staff on the ground, and hold the other with your 
teeth, you hear then far better, though at a great distance. 

36. By the same pipe, when we blow our nose, or hold our 
breath, by stopping of the ears and shutting the mouth, we 
are sensible that the air finds a passage into the ear, by which 
the membrane of the tympanum is struck with the outward 
sound, and sometimes prejudiced thereby, if it be very violent, 
and by this it is that smokers puffing up their cheeks, having 
taken in the fume of tobacco, send it out at their ears, so as 
that they seem to breathe at the ears. Therefore the opinion 
of Alemzon is not ridiculous who held that she-goats did 
breathe through their ears, as Aristotle hath it in his first book 
de Hist. Animal, C. II. And to physicians this conveyance 
doth insinuate, that masticatory medicines are not to be 
slighted in the inward pains of the ears. 

Secr. III. Of their way of understanding that are born 
deaf. 37. Before we come to the third point of what is to 
be discussed concerning the proposed problem, we must con- 
template a little further on those that are born deaf, and see 
with what knowledge they are endued, since men usually 
gain the major part of what they know, by hearing. 

38. First, those persons that are born deaf, and have the 
visive faculty entire, they may gain the knowledge of all 
visible things, as visible, and may frame those universal con- 
ceptions of them by the abstraction of the mind, as well in 
Vou. XI. 14 
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this case, as where the hearing is perfect: nay further, and 
these persons as well as all other men in general may pro- 
ceed from things visible by the light of the understanding to 
the knowledge of the invisible mysteries of the Deity; so 
that they are left inexcusable, as well as any other persons 
whatsoever, if they do not glorify God, and return him thanks 
for benefits received: of these the apostle speaks Rom. I. v. 
20, 21. 

39. Furthermore, if those that are born deaf, are also blind, 
although they are deprived of the knowledge of many things, 
which come within the compass of the senses, nor can arrive 
at the knowledge of God by the outward book of nature, as 
the other, yet they may obtain the knowledge both of God 
and themselves, by those notions that are grafted in their 
minds. And it is very probable, that those whose intellects 
are less disturbed in contemplation by the appearance of 
corporeal things; the implanted seeds that are in them of the 
knowledge of divine and immaterial beings, do easily break 
forth into action; as we ourselves are more apt for the search 
and contemplation of divine things, the less we are distracted 
by outward objects, and the fancies that result from them. 

40. Certainly it is not at all consentaneous to reason, that 
the rational soul, or mind, is altogether inactive in such 
persons, and lies as it were lurking in the lethargy of a 
benumbed security, or that they do not according to their 
capacity incline their minds to the knowledge of the Deity, 
by virtue of that innate light that is in them, as well as the 
celestial angels, and devils; since the soul is to be reckoned 
in the number of intelligences (though perhaps placed in the 
. lowest rank of intelligences) and in reality is not so deeply 
plunged in matter or material functions by reason of its 
defect of sight and hearing. . 

41. But what is to be thought of those who are born deaf, 
as to their knowledge in things that concern the mystery of 
our salvation ? 

These things as they are too sublime, either for universal, 
humane, or angelical knowledge, can not be found out or un- 
derstood by those notions implanted in the mind. And as 
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faith comes by hearing, according to the apostle, where this 
is wanting, it may possibly seem very agreeable to truth, that 
there can be no faith, and therefore no saving knowledge ; 
and the consequence is undeniable, since no man can be 
saved without faith. 

42. Oh this is indeed a very hard saying, which shipwrecks 
the soul! Truly since those that are born deaf are no more 
guilty of neglecting the means of their salvation, than infants 
(concerning whom however the sacred pages advise us to be 
more charitable) what reason I wonder can there be, why we 
should think God less merciful to them, who are also born of 
faithful parents, than to infants! We will leave the disqui- 
sition of their faith or the manner thereof, to divines. Hath 
God, therefore, who according to his will hath elected some 
out of all mankind corrupted by the fall, to be vessels of 
mercy, and others vessels of his wrath, strictly registered all 
those that are born deaf in the number of those that are 
vessels of wrath? Yet God’s promise and covenant belongs 
to these, as much as to the children of the faithful. 

43. The Holy Ghost in truth is the chiefest cause of faith, 
who begets it in our hearts by the preaching of the word, and 
consequently by hearing. This is the ordinary way of God 
which he commands us to follow; he that neglects this, is 
excluded from faith by his own fault. Yet God is not wholly 
tied up to this one way of operation. He hath extraordinary 
ways which we are ignorant of, and he will not reveal to us. 
Yet God made use of peculiar means to bring St. Paul to 
the Christian faith, and made him of a persecutor of the 
church, become an apostle, Acts,9. He proceeded after 
another manner to the conversion (at least in part) of the 
eunuch of Candace, the Ethiopian queen, (Acts, 9,) viz., by 
the reading of the word of God. 

44, And shall we judge that no persons can be saved, that 
live where there is no public preaching of God’s word, and 
80 by consequence where the mind gains no spiritual knowl- 
edge by heating? May we not affirm, that by diligent read- 
ing, and co-operation of the Holy Ghost, faith may be 
engendered in the souls of the godly? Now therefore if 
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this means be without hearing, why may not God manifest 
other ways, that so at least his operation may not be con- 
fined to the hearing solely? 

45. But let us examine whether there are not other means 
appointed by God, by which those that are originally deaf, 
may attain the knowledge of divine mysteries sufficient for 
salvation. 

There is no necessity, why speech, which is usually ac- 
quired by hearing, should precede writing; but speech useth 
to be in the first place by reason of its facility, for those that 
have all their senses perfect, are more apt to speak than 
write. But where there is a defect of hearing, they may 
begin with writing, and so by writing come to speaking, as 
is manifest by the fore-cited example tof Vallesius. Now 
external speech is a kind of messenger or rather representa- 
tion of the internal, or of the intellect itself. 

They therefore that are born deaf, may by writing inform 
their minds with the knowledge of those things which must 
be obtained by hearing in others whose senses are all per- 
fect; and so they may make use of writing in lieu of speak- 
ing, which is otherwise attained by learning; and they, as 
Vallesius speaks in his third chapter de Phil. Sacr., do gain 
the knowledge of divine things by the sight, which others do 
by hearing, which I myself (saith he) can testify, in those 
scholars which my friend Peter Pontius undertook, who first 
taught them that were born deaf to write, or to express the 
conceptions of their mind by writing, and then to speak. 

46. The same reason there is for those that are born deaf, 
if dumb also; they may by writing understand things, 
although no external writing is subsequent to speech; for 
the speech in man conduceth not to the gaining of knowl- 
edge to themselves, but only to communicate the conceptions 
of t%eir own mind to others. This is clear by an example 
taken out of Pel. Platerus, who in the first book of his observ- 
ations, page 119, reports, that a certain person who was born 
deaf and dumb, could with chalk draw out his mind in a 
table-book, which he carried continually about him, and 
understand what others wrote therein. 
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47. But as writing, or the reading thereof, may serve 
instead of speech, by which the conceptions of the mind are 
laid open to the sight as well as they are by speech to the 
ear; so there may be other signs made imitating the outward 
speech, and succedaneous to hearing; as those are which 
mutes themselves always make use of in lieu of speech, and 
by which they conceive the sentiments of other men’s minds. 
For experience teacheth us, and there are also many obvious 
examples among us, that those that are originally dumb and 
deaf, do by certain gestures, and various motions of the body 
as readily and clearly declare their mind, to those with whom 
they have been often conversant, as if they could speak, and 
likewise by such gestures of other persons, they do absolutely 
understand the intentions of their mind also. 

48. The emperor of the Turks maintains many such mutes 
in his court; who do express the conceptions of their minds 
one to another, and as it were interchange mutual discourse, 
by gesticulations and a variety of external significations, no 
otherwise than we that have the faculty of signifying our 
own thoughts, and conceiving those of other persons by out- 
ward speech. Nay the Turkish emperor himself and his 
courtiers, take great delight with this kind of speech shadowed 
out by gestures, and use to employ themselves very much in 
the exercise hereof, to make them perfect in it. 

49. Cornelius Haga, embassador to the emperor of the 
Turks, sent thither by the States of the United Provinces did 
once invite all those mutes to a banquet, (as I observed from 
the relation given me by the most noble and worthy Dr. 
Brinkins, senator of Hardervick,) where, though there was 
not a syllable heard, yet they did exchange several dis- 
courses, as is usual at other treats, which the embassador 
understood by an interpreter on both sides, by whose assist- 
ance he himself did discourse with the mutes upon all sub- 
jects. 

50. But those very significations of things, which mutes 
make use of, proceed not from nature but from their own 
institution, no more than our speech; therefore they attain 
unto them by study and exercise. 
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Although, however, most of them do shadow out some 
outward manner of the things which they aim at. As when 
they close one hand, and move it up towards the nostrils, 
thereby they signify a flower. Now the significations of 
those mutes (which is as it were their speech) are not like 
the languages, which vary among several nations, nor are so 
absolutely different. 

51. And as the mutes do by their gestures exactly and 
distinctly understand one another, and those persons also 
that use such a kind of analogous speech among them; so 
they conceive many things by the gestures, motion of the 
lips, and such like things in those that really do speak; and 
sometimes understand a great part of their conceptions by 
such outward things. So saith Platerus in the place above- 
mentioned: that his father told him, that that deaf and dumb 
man (whom we discoursed of a little before) when he very 
devoutly heard QC&colampadius preaching, did apprehend 
many things from the motion of his lips, and gestures; and 
so from others. 

52. And there is now at this very time in the city of Gron- 
ning, such a one, who being born deaf and dumb, constantly 
frequents public sermons, and doth as it were contemplate 
upon the words of the preacher with his eyes fixed upon him, 
so that he seems to receive them in at his mouth as others 
do by the ear. This person when he earnestly desires to 
receive the holy sacrament, I do not at all question but that 
he hath that knowledge of those divine things that concern 
his salvation, insomuch that he can not be debarred from it 
without some scruple of conscience. Although, I am of 
opinion that he ought to be examined as to this his knowl- 
edge and confession, which may be done by means of his 
wife, or servant, his interpreters, whom he always hath with 
him, and who discourse with him very nimbly by signs, of 
anything whatsoever. 

53. We will subjoin one example out of Phil. Camerarias, 
which is in Hore Subcisive, I, cent. 37. “We have now 
among us (saith he) a young youth and a maid born of the 
same parents, and indeed of a noble and honest family, who 
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have an extraordinary acuteness of wit: and though nature 
brought them forth deaf and dumb, yet they can both of them 
read distinctly, write an excellent hand, and keep merchants’ 
accounts. And as he dexterously perceives by a nod what 
you would have him to do, and if he wants a pen, will ex- 
press himself by gestures, and is very cunning at all games 
that are usually played among us upon the dice, which can 
not be managed without great subtilty; so she very much 
exceeds all maids at her needle and curious weaving. But 
among other their admirable qualifications, which nature 
hath bestowed upon them, this is wonderful, that they seem 
to understand what any one speaks by the motion of the 
lips; wherefore they are often at church, hearing the word 
preached. So that it will be no absurdity to say, that it is 
probable they take the words in at their eyes, they are so 
intent, which others use to do by the ear. For they can at 
pleasure without any suggestion, or other help, write the 
Lord’s prayer, and other pious orisons, and can remember 
the gospels appointed to be read on holy days as well as 
others, and readily write them, and if the holy name of 
Jesus be mentioned in the church, he, above all the rest, will 
in a posture of reverence uncover his head, and bow the 
knee.” Thus nature, like an indulgent mother, was solicit- 
ous and studious to recompense their defects, that she might 
free herself from the injurious accusation of a cruel step- 
mother. 


STATISTICS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


|The following is from a pamphlet of thirty-one pages, of which the title-page 
reads thus:—“‘ Observations on the Deaf and Dumb, by Richard J. Dunglison, 
M. D., of Philadelphia. Reprinted from the North American Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1858.” The facts and figures 
appear to have been carefully, and for the most part, accurately collated. We 
shall probably give further extracts hereafter, and may make some of the points a 
subject of comment. Ep. ANNALs.] 


It is a remarkable fact that accurate statistics of the deaf 
and dumb are, even now, not easily attainable; few compre- 
hensive works have been issued that embrace the full details 
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of the past and present condition of this interesting class of 
unfortunates,—their proportionate numbers in different coun- 
tries, and the history of their various modes of instruction. 
It is true that the annual reports of institutions sometimes 
contain valuable information; but, in a large number of 
cases, too much space is given to details affecting merely 
local interests, and too little to topics of universal conse- 
quence. The task, therefore, of collecting, from so many 
different channels, information that may be of practical 
value, is by no means easy; and much labor is required to 
sift out points of real importance from the mass of materials 
presented. 

Even those works which have devoted the most attention 
to the subject, and have exhibited evidences of profound 
research and a desire to do the matter full justice, have, for 
reasons which will be hereafter referred to, fallen short of 
their object, and failed to convey an accurate statistical esti- 
mate of the actual condition of the deaf and dumb. This is 
to be regretted, not only because it impairs the value of inves- 
tigations undertaken in the most laudable spirit of philan- 
thropic inquiry, but also exerts an influence at the present 
day, in partially paralyzing our attempts at the formation of 
comparative tables of the past and present. Yet, in spite of 
difficulties, the multitudes of scattered facts are being classi- 
fied, general Jaws are deduced from reliable data, and more 
and more careful regard will doubtless be paid to the proper 
method of forming accurate statistical tables. 

There are many points in connection with an enumeration 
of the deaf and dumb, and, indeed, in censuses of all descrip- 
tions, which, although viewed often as matters of secondary 
importance by those who scan only the ordinary details of 
population, etc., are to the medical profession subjects of 
eminent moment. The influence of sex, of race, and of 
locality, in predisposing to various maladies, is deducible 
from careful comparisons of statistical tables, furnished from 
various sources and at different periods. Several of these 
points are not often fully discussed, and to them I desire to 
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draw some attention in the course of the present article. 
Those on which I would wish particularly to dwell are— 

1. The apparently greater prevalence of deaf-mutism in 
countries which have mountainous ranges, and the small 
ratio of the deaf and dumb to the population in low coun- 
tries. 

2. The influence of race in predisposing to deaf-mutism, 
as exemplified in our own country more particularly. 

3. The duration of life among the deaf and dumb, and the 
age of greater prevalence of deaf-mutism. 

4. Deaf-dumbness in the United States, and institutions 
for the instruction of deaf-mutes. 

5. An estimate of the number of the deaf and dumb in the 
known world. 

But, before entering upon any of these points, it is worthy 
of note, as an evidence of the existence of a general law 
governing, so far as we know, a great portion of the human 
family, that there is little or no variation in the proportionate 
numbers of deaf-mutes in the same locality, even in large 
tracts of country, during successive periods of time. This 
rule does not apply alone to the class under consideration; it 
seems to be applicable to varied conditions of health and 
disease in all parts of the globe. Yet it yields, at times, to 
the ravages of desolating epidemics, which seem to put all 
human laws at defiance, bringing in their train consequences 
that frequently produce a most marked increase in the ratio 
of the deaf and dumb or blind to the general population. 
The influence of epidemic malignant scarlatina, as an agent 
of this class, will be referred to in the consideration of the 
causes of acquired deaf-dumbness. 

1. That there is a greater aggregate of deaf-mutism in 
mountainous regions seems, as a general rule, to be estab- 
lished by statistical returns from almost all countries in which 
statements of the condition of the deaf and dumb have been 
published. It is remarkable that. the same causes, which 
appear to be at work in certain localities to produce idiocy, 
are, apparently, active as predisposing agents in the propaga- 
tion of deaf-mutism. And yet we must confess our utter 
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ignorance of any precise connection between them. These 
effects manifestly, however, evince the existence of similar 
local causes-of arrest of development. Yet the number of 
blind in the same localities is not above the ordinary average. 
Are there influences that aflect the one set of organs and not 
the other; and, if so, what do we know of the atmospheric 
phenomena, or of the special geographical nature of the 
country, or, indeed, peculiarities of any kind that will ration- 
ally solve the question? 

These are problems not easily explained, requiring a pro- 
longed examination of facts, and an intimate knowledge of 
localities; a combination of requisites for the task, which 
may some day enlighten us in regard to certain of the 
predisposing and exciting causes of deaf-mutism. But, at 
present, we are very much in the dark; we know that such 
influences are productive of such results, and yet we have 
failed thus far satisfactorily to account for them. To show 
that there is strong ground for our belief that locality has a 
claim upon our attention, as one of the causes of deaf-mutism, 
statistical returns from the various countries of Europe may 
be referred to with advantage. One of the latest published 
statements gives the average proportion of deaf-mutes to the 
population in Europe as 1: 1593, or about one in every 1600 
inhabitants. 

Switzerland is a remarkable exemplification of the preva- 
lence of deaf-dumbness in certain localities. It is here, as is 
well known, that cretinism, that scourge of certain districts 
of the Swiss country, prevails so extensively; and in those 
regions which suffer the most from its ravages, deaf-mutism 
is of very common occurrence. It would be interesting to 
know—and future statisticians may throw light upon the 
subject—whether cretinism and deaf-dumbness are often met 
with in the same individual, and whether the one is of much 
more frequent occurrence than the other. Returns from sev- 
eral of the Cantons, taken about thirty years ago, give the 
following result :—- 

Population of five Cantons, ‘ , 895,000 
Number of deaf-mutes, . . 1,777 
Proportion to population, . 503 
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Later and more reliable statements give even a greater 
proportion than this; for we learn from tables prepared with- 
in the past few years, in regard to the population, etc. of the 
mountain passes of Switzerland, that the proportion is often 
as great as one in 206. 

More striking facts than these, however, are contained in 
the “Journal de l Instruction des Sourds-Muets,” in regard to 
the Canton of Vaud. In sixty-seven parishes there is said 
to be not a single deaf-mute; while in the remaining fifty- 
five there are as many as 152, or a proportion of one to every 
100 of the population. What may be the cause that opposes 
the prevalence of deaf-dumbness in the former, it is impossi- 
ble to say; but in the latter we have people living in deep 
valleys, surrounded on almost every side by mountains, and 
with a difficulty of access from neighboring parishes or Can- 
tons that might be sufficient cause for marriages of consan- 
guinity to be of frequent occurrence. 

The English census furnishes information from the various 
countries of Great Britain, viz., England, Scotland, and 
Wales; the Irish census being a separate feature, and much 
more accurate than the English. Little regard had been paid 
to statistics of the deaf and dumb in these countries, until a 
general desire for exact information stimulated the proper 
authorities to make inquiries on the subject, the results of 
which are comprised in the census of 1851. We can now, 
therefore, speak from actual and comparative facts, instead 
of conjectural statements founded on the numerical estimates 
of other countries. Here we find the greatest prevalence of 
deaf-mutism in the Northern counties of Scotland, a district 
of country remarkable for its mountainous ranges, and whose 
valleys even are far above the level of the Southern lowlands. 
‘There seems to be an exception to our rule in the Northern 
counties of England, for there the proportionate number of 
deaf-mutes is small. Cumberland, for example, one of the 
most mountainous districts of England, has a proportion of 
one to 1916 of its inhabitants, which is far less than its 
mountainous aspect might induce us to suppose. The test, 
however, is so satisfactory for almost all the counties of 
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Great Britain, that we can not but imagine that some local 
causes, of the exact nature of which we are ignorant, may 
operate against it in Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

In Ireland we find a proportion of one to every 1380 of 
the population. Sources of error have been pointed out by 
one of the Commissioners of the Census, (Mr. Wilde,) and 
he is disposed to infer that the ratio really is about one to 
1579, a proportion which corresponds very closely with that 
of Europe generally, and may be a reliable basis for our cal- 
culations. ‘The point of interest, however, is in regard to the 
physical appearance of the country; and in this, Ireland is 
not an exception to the general rule, the inhabitants of coun- 
ties which present mountain ranges being, almost without 
exception, more affected with deaf-dumbness. In the open 
country, where the surface is level, the proportion is some- 
times as small as one in 2000; but in hilly situations, such 
as Limerick and Tipperary, it is as much as one in 1800; 
and in Wicklow, which is one of the most mountainous 
counties in Ireland, one in 1192. 

The number of deaf-mutes in the Alpine and Carpathian 
parts of the Austrian Empire, which are the most mountain- 
ous districts of the Empire, is known to be greater than in 
other portions. But satisfactory data are wanting for more 
detailed remarks upon this subject. 

If deaf-mutism is more prevalent in portions of country 
characterized by a marked elevation of surface, the reverse 
of this proposition shouid also be true, and we should expect 
to find countries whose physical aspect is entirely different 
more free from the privation than those previously men- 
tioned. ‘That this is the case is exhibited by the following 
facts. Belgium has a proportion of one in 2291; Saxony, 
one in 2180; Denmark, one in 1942; Holland, one in 2000. 
From sources where means of information are scanty, we 
can not expect to throw much light upon this question; but 
if the test should apply with equal force to all countries, we 
should naturally infer that Italy and ‘Turkey must be coun- 
tries where deaf-dumbness is more prevalent, while Russia 
in Europe must be comparatively exempt. The countries of 
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Asia, and especially the Chinese Empire and Asiatic Russia, 
would be interesting subjects of study in this connection, on 
account of their numerous and lofty mountain-chains. 

Perhaps in warm countries the ratio may be less than in 
those that are bleak and cheerless; and this may account for 
occasional paucity of deaf-mute population in mountainous 
regions; but of this we have not as yet sufficient facts to 
establish any positive speculations. More statistical returns, 
indeed, are needed to confirm the apparent coincidences of 
which we have spoken, and a more thorough knowledge of 
local phenomena than we at present possess. If any theory 
is to be deduced from the facts we have furnished from 
geographical sources, it can scarcely receive any decided 
confirmation until deaf-mute statistics are more perfectly 
recorded. 

2. That race governs, to a certain extent, the distribution 
of the deaf and dumb, is exhibited in our own census-tables 
more especially. We have scarcely any other means, indeed 
of gaining knowledge upon this point, the contrast furnished 
by the white and colored population being very great, and 
information from other sources being deficient. Could we 
obtain statistics in the native country of the genuine African, 
we might discover by reliable data whether race alone 
operated, or whether locality and race combined to produce 
certain results. We have no census of the Chinese popula- 
tion, nor of any of the Asiatic countries. 

The colored race, it is satisfactorily shown, is less disposed 
to deaf-mutism than the white. The following table exhibits 
substantial grounds for the truth of this assertion :— 


INFLUENCE OF RACE. 
(U.S. Census, 1850.) 
1830. 1840. 1850. 


Number of white deaf-mutes, . - 5863 6684 9136 
“6 “ free colored “ 136 


White population, . . 10,587,878 14,195,695 19,553,068 


Free col’d 434,495 
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Proportion of white deaf-mutes to 
white population, ‘ . - 1: 1964 1; 2123 1 ; 2140 


Proportion of free colored to free 
colored population, 


1: 3194 
“ “« slave “ slave “ 


1: 3134 1: 2929 


3. In regard to the duration of life of the deaf and dumb, 
and the age of greatest prevalence of deaf-dumbness, our 
census-tables are remarkably deficient, and we are compelled 
to cite results obtained in other countries; England, for 
example. 

The numbers of the deaf-mute population are greatest 
between the agés of five and twenty-five; and as the age 
advances the numbers diminish. With the blind it is differ- 
ent; the proportions go on increasing from infancy to old 
age, and: very rapidly in the latter years of life. Cases of 
blindness are comparatively rare at birth; and we know that 
causes very frequently operate in old age to produce blind- 
ness. Deaf-dumbness, on the other hand, is either congeni- 
tal, or, as often happens, it is acquired as a sequence of those 
terrible visitations of malignant @isease, from which young 
children suffer so disastrously. 

In England and Wales the proportion of deaf-dumb and 
blind to the general population at particular ages are fur- 
nished in the following table: 


In every 100,000 of the population there are— 


Years of age. Deaf-mutes. Blind. Years of age. Deaf-mutes. Blind. 
0 42 4n 45 100 280 
5 159 59 55 98 515 
10 167 73 65 89 1177 
15 132 90 75 93 2556 
25 115 107 85 and upwards, 58 5672 
35 107 163 


In regard to the comparative duration of life in the deaf 
and dumb and the blind, the same census gives this result:— 

Of 12,553 deaf-mutes in Great Britain in 1851, only 783, 
or 63 per cent., [had] arrived at the age of sixty. 

Of 21,487 blind, 10,102, or 47 per cent., were at ages 
ranging from sixty upwards. 
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In this country, we have a “ Table of the Ages of White 
and Free Colored, Deaf and Dumb and Blind, in ten States 
in 1850,” from which we glean the numbers of each class 
seventy years of age and upwards. 


States. Deaf-mutes. Blind States. Deaf-mutes. Blind. 
Virginia, 11 165 | Arkansas, a 11 
Vermont, 2 43 | Ohio, 8 140 
South Carolina, 1 45 | Michigan, 2 21 
Louisiana, 3 11 | Wisconsin, 1 7 
Tennessee, 3 100 | Iowa, — 7 


In the States above-mentioned, ‘here were— 


Deaf-mutes. Blind. * 
Under ten years of . 481* 173 
Ten, and under thirty, . 1343 585 
Thirty, seventy, . 681 917 
Seventy, and upwards, . 550 


If this be an accurate table, the number of deaf-mutes, at 
ages ranging from seventy vears and upwards, is about one 
forty-third as great as between the ages of ten and thirty; 
while with the blind, the number is much the same at both 
periods. 

4. The following table exhibits the number of deaf and 
dumb in each State in the Union, and their proportion to the 
general population. 

[We find, on examination, that the ‘‘ general population” as riven in this table, 
includes only the whites, while the deaf-mute population includes the colored. This 
of course renders the table valucless, and we therefore omit it.—Ep. ANNALS.] 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, has arranged the census 
of deaf-mutes, according to geographical divisions, so as to 
exhibit the relative proportions of white deaf-mutes to the 
white population. 


New England States, 1 in 1799 

Four Middle States, . ° - Lin 2125 

Six N. W. States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 


|* The enumeration of deaf-mutes under ten is undoubtedly imperfect, and the 
number too small. Ep. ANNALS.] 
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Five Southern States—Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, and D. C., 1 in 1821 
Eight S. W. States—Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, . 1 in 2220 


Texas and New Mexico, . - 1 in 2800 


The census returns show a greater amount of deaf-mutism 
among the native than among the foreign population. But 
there are several points to be taken into consideration, that 
may partially explain this. 

* * * * ™ 

The following table, prepared also by the Principal of the 
N. Y. Institution, (Dr. Peet,) who is one of the most enlight- 
ened workers in the cause in which he has been so long 
engaged, exhibits the relative proportions among the foreign 
and native population, including white and free colored, but 
excluding slaves :— 


Proportion of Deaf-Mutes in the Native and Foreign Population. 


Native Proportion| Foreign {Foreign |Proportion 


States. ere Deaf- to Popula-| Popula- Deaf- | to Foreign 
Population. Mutes. | oa rg | Mutes. Population. 
New England, {2,423,223 | 1266 _1:1914| 299,340| 66 1 : 4535 
New York, 2,439,296 | 1168 |1:2088| 651,801 | 129 1 : 5053 
New Jersey, 430,441 | 191 1 : 2253 58,364 | 12 1 : 4862 
Pennsylvania, 2,014,619 | 908 |1:2218) 294,871/ 96 | 1: 3071 
Seven N. W. States, 4,656,158 | 2207 |1:2110| 638,784 | 195 1 : 3276 
Slave States N. of 35° | 3,642,248 | 2084 |1:1748/ 119,730) 23 1 : 5206 
1,892,565 714 |1:2650| 113,109 17 1 : 6653 
Total, 17,498,550 | 8538 | 1 : 2049 2,175,999 | 538 1 : 4044 


NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Report of the Directors of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, for 1858, mentions the decease 
of three members of the Board, Mr. Samuel R. Wood, Rev. 
Philip F. Mayer, D. D.and Mr. Abraham Miller. Mr. Miller 
left to the Institution a legacy of six thousand dollars. 

Among the pupils, there had been but little ill-health, and 
no instance of death during the year. There had been for 
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three years past, but one death, or at the rate of less than 
one in five hundred, as the annual mortality. This speaks 
well for the healthfulness of the location, and the exemption 
secured from immediate exciting causes of disease. The 
eflect of a residence at school upon the physical constitution 
of the inmates, can not be ascertained, however, without 
inquiring into the rate of mortality among them for some 
few years after leaving the school. 

The whole number of pupils at the close of the year was 
95 boys and 88 girls; total, 178; supported by the State of 
Pennsylvania, 125; Maryland, 19; New Jersey, 9; Delaware, 
4; by the Institution or their friends, 21. Of the 29 pupils 
admitted in 1853, 16 were born deaf, 4 were made deaf by 
scarlet fever, and 9 by other causes. 

There are ten classes, with ten instructors, three of whom 
are deaf-mutes. The Board express regret at the loss of the 
services of Mr. Jonathan L. Noyes, who had been employed 
as an instructor for more than six years, and resigned, 
“having received a more advantageous appointment in the 
Institution at Baton Rouge, La. The Principal is Mr. A. B. 
Hutton. The location of the Institution is at the corner of 
Broad and Pine streets, Philadelphia. 

A donation of one thousand dollars was received from the 
estate of a former pupil, under the interesting circumstances 
set forth in the following extract from the Report; which 
shows us how the benefits conferred upon the deaf-mate by 
education are sometimes appreciated by those most nearly 
concerned. 

“In a communication from a distinguished citizen, he says, 
that at the request of the brothers and sisters of the late Mr. 
Edward Peters, a former pupil, and as his uncle and executor, 
he presented the Institution with one thousand dollars, and 
most touchingly and impressively adds, ‘This donation is 
intended as a testi:nonial of gratitude for the care, instruction 
and education, received by their. late mute relative at the 
Institution under your charge, givirg him, under his affliction, 
not only the enjoyment of much comfort and happiness in 
the present world, but leading him also to that higher knowl- 
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edge of the blessed truths and faith of our holy religion, 
which, as exemplified in his pure and submissive life, has 
assured us all, of his acceptance in that other world, where 
the deaf shall hear, and the dumb shall speak the praises of 
their Redeemer forever.’” 


GEORGIA. 


We have received a copy of “ By-laws of the Georgia In- 
stitution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, adopted 
March, 1859,” from which we infer that the Institution has 
recently undergone a reorganization. ‘The principal is 8. F. 
Dunlap, A. M.; assistant teachers, W. O. Conner, James 
Davis, and Miss C. E. Sparks, M. A. Mr. Dunlap has been 
an instructor in the Indiana and the Illinois Institutions. 
The By-laws specify particularly the duties of the several 
officers of the Institution. The location is at Cave Spring, 
Floyd Co., Ga. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We have in hand the Tenth Annual Report of the South 
Carolina Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind, for the year 1858, The location is at 
Cedar Spring, Spartanburg Dist., 8 C. The Principal is 
Mr. N. P. Walker. The assistant teachers in the deaf-mute 
department are three, all females, and one of them herself a 
deaf-mute. In the department for the blind is Mr. J. 8S. 
Henderson, principal instructor, and a female assistant. 
There were 21 deaf-mute pupils, and 13 blind. 

This Institution is now the property of the State. The 
new building was advancing towards completion; was to 
cost $32,000; to which would have to be added, for out- 
buildings, furniture, arrangement of grounds, fencing, &c., 
eight or ten thousand dollars more. 

“'The shoe and boot shop for the deaf and dumb continues 
in a prosperous condition, under the management of Mr. 
Rogers, who has for several years controlled it in his own 
way. Being an educated deaf-mute, he is the more compe- 
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tent to instruct the boys in his own language. Their ser- 
vices are given him for his instruction. He makes his pur- 
chases and sales, and has whatever profit may arise.” A 
blind gentleman had the care of the shop for the blind; and 
Mr. ‘Templeton, a mute, was the master of the cabinet-shop 
for the mutes, which was temporarily suspended, to be re- 
opened when the shop-room should be completed. The 
number of pupils will be increased as soon as the new build- 
ings are ready. ‘The expenses of the year on support account 
were $6,850.80. 

One pupil was removed by death "from typhoid fever, in 
July last, a son of Hon. W. F. Colecock, of Charleston. Pre- 
vious to this, there had been for nine vears an entire exemp- 
tion from death, and almost from disease. 


WISCONSIN. 


We have the Seventh Annual Report of the Wisconsin 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, for the year 1858. ‘The 
number of pupils was /fi/ly-lwo, who were divided into four 
classes. Progress had been made on the building, upon 
which had been expended at diflerent times since the estab- 
lishment of the institution, the sum of $29,500, and a further 
appropriation of $9,000 was asked, which would complete 
the main building, one of the wings having been previously 
erected, and the other not yet needed. Besides this, $5,000 
was wanted for a steam-heating apparatus, $2,800 for other 
improvements, and $14,600 for current support the ensuing 
year. 

The law of the State in relation to the admission of pupils 
to the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and for the Blind, 
had been modified by the last Legislature, so that instead of 
having the Institutions free to all, as the common schools are 
for other children, the parents must procure and present a 
certificate of poverty in order to entitle their children to 
admission without charge. ‘The report reasons forcibly and 
conclusively against this change, which was hastily and 
unadvisedly adopted, under the pressure which called for 
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retrenchment and reform in State expenses. It is as clearly 
the duty of the State to provide an education for its deaf and 
dumb and its blind children, as for those who suffer no such 
misfortune, even though the expenses necessary in the one 
case may be greater than in the other. ‘The sacrifice and 
expense incurred in sending a child to a distance from home, 
even though supported in the institution at the public ex- 
pense, is still a burden upon the parent of the deaf or blind 
child, from which the parents of other children are exempt. 
The effect of such a regulation can not but prove disastrous 
in practically debarring from education many of these unfor- 
tunate children. ‘These and other considerations are fully 
presented. 

The report also remonstrates against another provision 
enacted at the same time, restricting the period of instruction 
to six years, instead of seven. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


USE OF THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS BY THE SICILIANS. 


THe passage subjoined is translated from the French of 
‘Alexander Dumas. We have no means of determining how 
broad may be the basis of fact upon which the recital is 
built. It is well known that much use of significant gestures 
is common in some parts of Italy, and among some classes 
of the people. We recollect reading with much interest 
more than twenty years ago, in the correspondence of the 
New York Observer, a particular description of many of 
these signs; of which some were natural, and some quite 
arbitrary. We take the passage below from Piroux’s Jour- 
nal, L’Ami des Sourds-Muets, the fifth and last volume, 
(1843,) as there quoted from a paper, or series of papers 
under the title of “Le Spéronare,” in the Revue de Paris, 
Vol. V. pp. 182-184. 

“ After dinner, we went to the theatre. Two of the first 
noblemen of Sicily had taken the management and succeed- 
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ed in getting a very good company of performers. The 
play was Bellini’s master-piece, Norma. 

I had heard much of the custom which the Sicilians have 
of communicating at a distance by signs. This art, of which 
the language of the deaf and dumb is but the a b c, has 
come down, so says the tradition, from the time.of Dionysius 
the Tyraut, who prohibited under severe penalties, meetings 
and conversation among his subjects, and this led to the in- 
vention of a means of communication to answer as a substi- 
tute for words. 

In the intervals of the acts, I saw lively conversations car- 
ried on between the orchestra and the boxes. Arami, in par- 
ticular, recognized a friend whom he had not seen for three 
years, and who related to him by means of his eyes and his 
hands, what, to judge by the eager gestures of my compan- 
ion, must have been matters of great interest. ‘The conver- 
sation ended, I asked him if I might know without impro- 
priety what was the intelligence which had seemed to interest 
him so deeply. ‘Oh, yes, he replied, ‘that person is one of 
my good friends, who has been away from Palermo for three 
years, and he has been telling me that he was married at 
Naples; then traveled with his wife in Austria and in France; 
there his wife gave birth to a daughter whom he had the 
misfortune to lose; he arrived by the steamboat yesterday, 
but his wife had suffered so much from sea-sickness that she 
kept her bed and he came alone to the play’—*My dear 
friend, said I to Arami, ‘if you would kave me believe you, 
you must grant me a favor. ‘ What is it?’ said he. ‘It is, 
that you do not leave me during the evening, so that I may 
be sure you give no instructions to your friend, and when we 
join him, that you ask him to repeat aloud what he said to 
you by signs.” ‘That I will” said Arami. The curtain then 
rose; the second act of Norma was played; the curtain fall- 
ing, and the actors being recalled as usual, we went to the 
side-room, where we met the traveler. ‘My dear friend,’ 
said Arami, ‘I did not perfectly comprehend what you wanted 
to tell me; be so good as to repeat it.’ The traveler repeated 
the story word for word, and without varying a syllable from 
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the translation which Arami had made of his signs; it was 
marvellous indeed. 

Six weeks after this, ] saw a second example of this faculty 
of mute communication. This was at Naples. I was walk- 
ing with a young man of Syracuse. We passed by a sen- 
tinel. The soldier and my companion exchanged two or 
three grimaces, which at another time I should not even 
have noticed, but the instances I had before seen Jed me 
to give attention. ‘Poor fellow!’ sighed my companion. 
‘What did he say to you?’ I asked. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I 
thought that I recognized him as a Sicilian, and I learned 
from him, as we passed, from what place he came he said 
he was from Syracuse, and that he knew me well. Then I 
asked him how he liked the Neapolitan service; he said he 
did not like it at all, and if his officers did not treat him 
better, he should certainly finish by deserting. I then sig- 
nified to him that if ever he should be reduced to that 
extremity, he might rely upon me, and that I would aid him 
all in my power. The poor fellow thanked me with all his 
heart, and I have no doubt that one day or other I shall see 
him come.’ ‘Three days after, | was at the quarters of my 
Syracusan friend, when he was told that a man asked to see 
him who would not give his name; he went out and left me 
nearly ten minutes. ‘ Well, said he, on returning, ‘just as I 
said!’ ‘What?’ said I. ‘'That the poor fellow would desert.’ 
‘ Ah, ah, it is your soldier, who has been begging of you.’ 
‘The very same; an hour ago, his sergeant lifted his hand 
upon him, and the soldier passed his sword through the body 
of his sergeant. Now, as he did not care to be shot, he came 
to ask of me two or three ducats. Day after to-morrow, he 
will be in the mountains of Calabria, and in fifteen days in 
Sicily.” ‘ Well, but when in Sicily, what will he do?’ asked 
J. ‘Ah!’ said the Syracusan, with a gesture not to be 
described, ‘he will become a bandit.’” 


DARING ACT OF A RAILROAD ENGINEER. 


“Night before last a deaf and dumb man named Lane, 
met with a thrilling adventure and narrowly escaped the loss 
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of his life, on the New Albany and Salem road, a short dis- 
tance below Linden. He was walking on the track as the 
passenger train came along, and the engineer observing that 
he paid no heed to the warning whistle of the locomotives 
shut down the brakes, but finding that it would be impossi- 
ble to check the speed of the train before striking him, ran 
forward, and bracing himself upon the cow-catcher, reached 
out his strong arm just in time to save him. 

The imminent danger of the brave engineer was greatly 
augmented by the fact that the deaf and dumb man had an 
axe upon his shoulder, from which he might have received 
serious injury. Lane was not a little astonished at the un- 
ceremonious manner in which he had been picked up, and, 
without comprehending his narrow escape, struggled in the 
arms of his deliverer, to the great danger of both. The train, 
however, soon came to a halt, and the poor fellow, by signs 
and gestures, more eloquent than words, testified his grati- 
tude for the deliverance. He was the same man who was 
knocked into a ditch by a passing train, last summer, at or 
very near the same spot where his brother, also deaf and 
dumb, was run over, and horribly mangled, the year before.” 
Lafayette, Ind., Courier. 


TWO MUTES KILLED. 


“ We briefly mentioned, yesterday morning, the killing, by 
the southward train on the Jeffersonville Railroad, near Edin- 
burg, of two men supposed to be mutes. We have since 
learned that their names were Sampson Chevalier and John 
W. Seignor, and ascertained that both were students at the 
Institute for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. The 
home of the former was fifteen miles east of Peru, and that 
of the latter in this city. Their remains were brought here 
yesterday for interment. 

The accident was unavoidable. The engineer blew his 
whistle, rang the bell and checked the speed of the train, but 
could not stop it short of the men before the engine. The 
noise made by the bell and whistle was useless, but that the 
engineer did not know. He used all necessary caution. 
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The pilot struck the two men at the same time—throwing 
one off the track and the other up in front of the boiler, where 
he lay when the train was stopped. Both were killed in- 
stantly."—Jndianapolis Journal. 


HOME FOR YOUNG DEAF-MUTES. 


“ A small meeting, composed of ladies, was held on Tues- 
day afternoon at the Madison-square Presbyterian Church 
(the Rev. Dr. Adams’s), with the object of hearing a state- 
ment as to the necessity of supporting a home for deaf-mutes 
under the age of twelve, preparing them for the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Fanwood, Washington Heights. A great 
number of this unfortunate class, it was urged, existed, who 
were yet considered too young to enter that institution; and 
they were growing up in wretchedness and ignorance. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Tuomas Ga.LLaupET and 
others, after which the meeting adjourned. 

The Home recently established at No. 18 Tenth street will 
be removed, on Monday next, to No. 161 East Twelfth street, 
where a more commodious house is to be devoted to the ob- 
jects of the Home.”—WN. Y. Tribune, April 28th. 


NACK’S POEMS. 


We find the following notice in a New York paper. We 
presume the volume is a re-issue of the collection of poems 
by Nack which was given to the public some years since. 

Tue Romance or tHe Rine, orneR Poems. By 
James Nack. 12mo. pp. 232. Delisser & Procter. 

The collection of miscellaneous poems contained in this 
volume is highly creditable to the writer’s liveliness of fancy, 
purity of thought, and facility of versification. Although 
laboring under the misfortune of a total loss of hearing in 
early life, he is fully alive to the melodies of nature and the 
charms of social intercourse. His verse seems to be the 
natural utterance of his feelings, and is always marked by 
sincerity and earnestness. A well-written memoir by Gen, 
George P. Morris is prefixed to the volume, giving the biog- 
raphy of the poet and an estimate of his productions. 
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